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RESEARCH AND THE SCILOOLS 


ROBE! A. Da 


7 ersitu of Colora 


last vear 4,651 research studies? which represent an 


IN edueation 
enditure of more than $10,000,000 in time and monev were mace I) 
tion to university presses, COMME reial houses, and a large number o 


lie school-researeh bureaus which publish findings of investigations 


e are approximate! fifteen riodieals which report research studies 


education. There are also about fifty periodicals in the fields of ps) 
sociology, physiology, and medicine whieh publish investig@ations 
ting to problems in education. Analysis of such sourees trom then 


nning to the present gives a fair index of the amount and characte) 
researeh produced in this counts It is also possible from such stud 
ceurately trace the development of the scientific movement In educa 
m. An examination of thirteen periodicals’ within the field of educa 
n since 1890 reveals that there are 2.837 studies which meet the criteria 
objective research, An analy SIs Of fitty riodieals in education 
ology, sociology, and medicine shows more than 15,000 studies* which 
ar upon educational problems. As further evidence of this extraord 
iry growth in research new periodicals continue to appear 
Research in education has reached a stage in its development wher 
is appropriate to eheck its contributions in the solution of educational! 
problems and to evaluate their methodology. The problem of Justifying 


the amount of time and money annually spent on research would be no 


An abstract of an address delivered before the Sehool and College Conference 
ulder, Colorado, March 24, 1932. 
* School L fe, X\ II January, 1932 
Franke, P. R., and Davis. Robert A. ‘‘Changing Tendencies in Educational Re 
ch,’* Journal of Educational Research, XXUTL (February, 1951), pp. 1 145 
‘Davis, Robert A. Methods of Educational Research, College of Edueation, Uni 
ersity of Colorado, (Mimeographed 
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RPECATIONAL RESEARCH [J \ 
‘ diffieult tha Tie ttempt to JUSTIIN the nereased cost of edueat is 
e community or state sore values may properly checked agaii 
t f ntat while others inelude such intangible qualities as scient 
thinking WwW ich although they have been ol 
estil e value nh promoting education cannot be objective lv measure: 
Some of the most ob us defects and their influences on edueation wl 
n general to all investigations may be noted 
| Confirmation ¢ the methods and results of investigations has be 
Edueation cannot attain selentifie aceurac 
problems ve been st lied so intensively that results may be state 
ore eeurate terms than the best euess or vreatest probability () 
st any topie in education there may be amassed a large number « 


vestigations, but their results are so eonflicting that it is difficult 
more ft n the most general te ndeney lor any issue Investigator 
he same problem in diverse ways, with varving groups, an 
different tvpes of measuring instruments, and seldom are ther 


repetitions o pers studi s to test the adequacy oO! their techniqui 


nd the soundness of their conclusions. As a consequence of this tendene 
to stud ragmentary elements of a problem without verification. solution 
to many problems in education are no more nearly solved today than th 


vere filteen vears ago although the number of studies has mereased at 


remenadous rate 


2 Ri search cducation is conspiouousl y lac king hoth the ad 
qQuacy ¢ sampling of subjects and in the thoroughness of its methods 
Phere is a definite tendenes for investigators to make studies on the basis 
of a relatively few subjeets, hurriedly to pre-plan investigations and e1 
deavor to eliminate errors by the application of statistical devices. Even 
when methods of research are thorough, there is the tendency to make 


studies on the basis of the middle fifty percent of the population and t 


ake appueations tor the entire on hundred pereent., Investigations 
have alse extended over too short a py riod to make their results significant 
ractical application. This criticism is especially applicable to exper 


ments which last onlv a few minutes. Available evidence indieates that 


results obtained from experiments of a few minutes’ duration are not 
predictive of average or final limits of attainment. The school-room situa 
on postulates that there shall be considerable fluctuations during th: 
se or a day, week, or school term, and studies which cover only 

Tragmentary portion of this time do not obtain results which apply Tt 


school situations. 
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RESEARCH AND THE SCHOOLS 3 
Ri seare h whi is performed unde r luhoratory conditions pe oad 
is adaptability fn hoolroom sifuations Although The ratory 
rds the most accurate observations and insures the most earetul eon 


its results are produeed chietly under artificial conditions and with 


iningless materials. This criticism is particularly applicable t 


o the 
perimental method of research where it is often applied in the study 
problems within the field ol edueational psve ho OLN 


} 


In this field laws 
principles have been established primarily on the | 


i results 


tained in the laboratory with meaningless materials, and it i uit 


rtain that their applications are not 


appropriate to learning in t| 


ssroom. The social phases of learning and educ 


‘ation as a whole cannot 


considered when investigations are pertormed under artifielal eondi 


us and with artificial materials 


} Educational applications are difficult until research is made with 


viduals who range over a wide span of chronological, educational, 
d mental maturity.—Some fields of education have drawn too heavily 
on results obtained from animal experimentation, and facets and prin- 
ples derived from animal study cannot apply directly to human be 
vior. More studies are needed which deal with children who range 
om the kindergarten stage through the adolescent period There have 
een numerous studies based on the assumption that final limits ot 
vsical and mental deve lopment can be predict d for a ehild at an early 


re, but as vet the investigations have not extended over a long enough 
eriod to justify definite conclusions. The same eritieism may he made 
r most investigations which have dealt wit the learning process 
Studies have been made with pupils of different grades, ages, and degrees 


intelligence. and there are tew which have dealt with ch ldre who 


we In maturity over several ages and grades. Such a condition has 
ide it diffieult to sugvest pedagogical implieations 


Dy riptive studies have heen widely dé veloped hut ha 


ced fruitful re sults The school surve\ which } Aas he none ot the most 


opular forms of descriptive research originated 


lin an attempt to justify 
he inereased eost of edueation. With the development ot objective 
methods for studving edueational! problems the demand inereased tor 
more eritical study of the schools. The increasing need for ¢ economy and 
fficieney has made the survey an instrument for measuring the adequacy 
school aims, curriculum organization, administration, and achieve 


*Dewev, John. The Sources 


of a Scien of Education, New York Hornce 
veright, 1929. 
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OURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Vol. 26, No 
t ew here w refinement of method to supplemer 
cf . obs th carefully gathered and properly treated obj 
ve d nelusion of standardized tests and seales treated st; 
Stipe nrenadents “ul boards of edueation be heved that 
. ‘ vould serve as medy for all edueational ills, and have sper 
ere \ Recommendations have been elaborate] 
ed and et im most enses have not been obse rved The chief wi 
‘ onsecutive work to secure the new adjustment 
bv the survevors 
p i. AD udies have caused school officials to think of situatic 
x ‘ parts rather than as wholes.—In every field during the init 
ure tS clopment, some ani IS Tecessary. Analytical 
x ‘ leit ew science because they aid in isolating and sep 
voenera i problems mito then subordinate element 
: the he more definitely studied. This is one of the first type 
ed in anv new field because it alds in indicating its issues 
aS blems, and thus makes possible more intensive investigation 
\ iv Thi nalvtieal method has enabled us to treat problems Sele 
I has caused us to think only of fragmentary phases of th 
The sheen an obvious lack of codrdination in research acti: 
loo frequet thy studies In edueation deal with isolated and minut: 
ses 0 veneral problem rather than with a compre hensive stud) 
| ve units \s result, Investigators are prone to investigate one aspect 
prot nin whieh one vrade or ¢lass Is studied and the results of al 
4 such piecemeal investigations make little contribution to the solution 
4 hi renera prol em Tha re Is some ¢ ffort' to, bring about such coordina 
but so far these consolidated investigations have been confined to ; 
; : | phase of the educational field. Some attempts may be illustrated 
the Modern Fore ion Language Study, the Classieal Investigation, the 
Education Inquiry, and the mans reports published by the 
ath National Society for the Study of Edueation Such coérdination ot 
us E tivities eliminates isolation in research. prevents needless duplication 
; of effort, and makes consolidated information available. 
: Research has reached a point where it is appropriate to analyze diffi 
ities and to outline means of overcoming them. Criticisms have beer 
(y ( t \ Coordination of Edueational Researel Editorial). Jo ‘ 
I hk, XXV (January, 1932), pp. 44-45. 


tae 


yt 
ted ehieth the quantitative methods of investigation bee 
1 +] } » +} ] 
re COnSTITUTCE he aceepted) methous ed watlon ay ‘ 
ties and experimental methods of studving problems may 
ed quantitative methods of researe while qualitative methods 
ule historical, integrative, and philosophical study ot clat; What is 
emi is not less quantitative research but that of a higher au 1 
e is also need to mphasize those methods wl eh deal wit! lalitative 
\ Ww of the ilone improvement mav be atffectes 
? 
I) rovement af quantitative nvethods of research ( leariv one oat he 
st important wavs to improve quantitative researeh m eduenation is 
iwh the refinement of its methods method’ must CLUSSI 
to atid WS tn oul thinking Ihe attempts at classification 1 
generally unsatisfactory beeause authors have made their classifies 
sonia priori bases rather than upon analyses of investigations alread 
/ : 
it Standardization ol Classification be aecomp ished onivy when 


teria have heen established apd ire number ot mnvestivations 


ined on that basis... Research metheds having been classified. im 


ement mav best be affeeted by selectins hor mffensive 


niaues, tools. and dey ices of resenre 


\Mlethods of research ar general systematic procedures for so Ving 


blems while techniques are more specifie in nature and refer to th 


chanical processes emploved in method. For example, techniques in 
experimental method may be individual, single group, equivalent 
ups, and rotation-groups techniques. Tools are contrivances used in 


suring traits and gathering data ineluding standardized tests. ques 


linaires, personal interview, and rating seales Deviees are instru 


nif 


ents for making both tools and data derived from their use effective. and 


lude statistical formulae, ways of creating favorable attitudes and 


/ 


ponses, letters accompanying questionnaires, and instructions designed 


tests, 


l Vor: re fined control of technique sis necdcd In expering ntal rt 


arch observations are varied, r peated, and isolated, but in educational 


ence control measures are seldom refined The provision ot steno 
For the most reeent and comprehensive classifications of eduentional rese 
“iS See **Symposium on Edueational Resear Journal of Education he 


ch, XXIII, XXIV Mav-June, 1951 Pi 1-22 
* Barr, \ ** Re search’? Editorial m alo kad cation Re earen, XIAN 


ary, 1929), pp. 06-7, 
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it) JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH | Vol. 26, 


proceedings In experiments in education is on 


the most obvious needs. We are rarely sure of the exact nature of exp 


ment ors whether they inelude special iv pes of teaching or ne 
ne devices In deseriptive research, tacts are studied as such witho 
lets ning | controlled observation the influence of faetors operat 
to produce causal relationships. However, the investigator who uses 1 
deseriptive met] od mav ile control by earefully selecting individ l 
rroups for study, by the cholee and refinement of instruments 
easurement, and by the applieation of appropriate statistieal devices 
nterpreting data Analvtieal research has for its aim the separation 
data into new elements for the purpose of obtaining new data as a b: 
eonstruction or reconstruction, and eontrol measures mav be « 
vi ed similarly to those of the deseriptive method. 

Research tools should he more critically evaluated Since the 
Are now vatlable a large number ot objective tests represt nting all s 
ects and les, the seleetion of tools in research is a problem in its 
The personal interview and questionnaire have been extensively used 

means of gwathering data. but there is little known of a scientifie nat 


coneerning their reliability and validity as instruments of resear 
Although rating seales have been the basis for estimating efficienc® 


every field in edueation, They have never been studied adequately 
racy nd adaptability to researeh problems. When tools are } 
avatlable some must be skillfully eonstrueted and eritieally evaluat: 


before being used. Many 


Investigations ; 


tools used in both psvehologieal and edueatio 
ire so low in reliability that regardless of the outcomes « 
the studies the results are inconclusive. The reliability of tools hay 
heen established, there is the further problem of determining their valid 


which is more difficult because we are never sure that the eriteria us: 


ts establishment are in themselves valid 
; The important consideration for the improvement of devices ts 
choice and of statistical formulae which are appropriu 
for the data.—-New statistical formulae are being devised annually 
old formulae are constantly refined. The derivation of statistieal formu 
is a task for a restricted group, and the most important consideration 


that the typical research worker knows when and how to use them. Mu 
evidence may be submitted to show that statistical devices are often 


correetly interpreted even when appropriately emploved 


vraphic reports of th 
} 
® 
‘ 
a 
Barr, A. S. Loe. cit., pp. 56-7. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF QUALITATIVE METHODS OF RESEARCH 


Philosophical researe h \ nh losophien ipproael IS 


stage or anot he r in all types I rest arch, ut too ote nh this approacn 


been characterized by refined criteria. Criteria m iv be developed 
earetul and eritical analysis of studies dealing with the process of 


} 


ng as outlined by both phil sopher and psychologist who are tairh 


vreed as to the ess ntial ste ps involved Refined J idgment is pos 
A tentative list of criteria having been outlined. it mav be used as a 
ie TO) philosophical thinking and evaluating philosophiea! 


hough there will necessarily be some error in any conclusion reached 


philosophical approach, it need hot de ter one trom using the me hod 


re is taken te diminish such error by refining the process 


\t this stage in the devi lopme nt ol edueation, philosopl ical research 


to evaluate fads. to s prarest 


eeded to harmonize contlieting theories, 


tions, and to svnthesize objective studies Such an Important con 


ition to edueation should no longe? he permitted to function in its 


esent disorganized form. 


» Integrative research Integrative research attempts to bring to 


ther the original findings of several. preterably all, of the writers in 


en field or problem, To analy re and evaluate them. and to svnthesiz 


conclusions. It aims to codrdinate and present the best knowleda 


fi ld or problem. Objective investigations dealing as The\ do \\ 
ow and isolated phases of a subject mean little until their results 
e been harmonized and conjointly interpreted. Thus the busy ad 
strator and teacher are enabled to determine and apply the mos 
ible results. The psychologists have sponsored integrative research 
the convenience of research workers for ; number of vears, but the 
mber of integrated studies in edueation is negwheibl 


Historical researe Historical search Is Tnore than a eotiection 
eports chronological \ arranged It inelude S not only t he 


organization of historical material but the ana vsis of causes, cons 


ns, and effects together with interpretations which are significant for 

future. Universities have discouraged students working for higher 
eurees TO this method because ot its subjective nature Kdueat Onis 

{ gston, H. A nd Davis, Robert A Is Scientif M OSs 
sophieal Resear« n Education? Educat frat 

| PI 203-209 

Clugston, H. A nd Davis, Robert A Sugges Crit the S l 

f Resear in Edueation FE ducationc f fio é 
pp. 575-586 
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4 . } PC ATIONAL RESEARCH 


it has been necessary for its developmy 


before tendencies and movements n 


Nevertheless, education has advan: 


1) ist ments ana kt | evaluate 


vive us perspective, to aid in evaluat 


the edueational! svstem, an | To 


j Research and problem-solving 
problem-selying for pupils 
search for teachers. Curiosity is natural, and 
SI Ving that ¢ The untortunate 
administration our eagerness to s 
The teacher is supposed to n 
riosity ot the ¢«hild his methods 
} as fixed limitations of rout 
1 
Oo SOLVE proble ms Was stated as « 
COUNTEN Baldwin in TSS89 
ny Was a ain 
| “ne the memorization of tacts 
are much further in the developm 
solving ability now than then. Research has however, broue 
nteresting facts since and has indieated among ot} 
m-selving ability appears very early in the 
probably before the awe i three vears, and that this abil 
: to develop through middle age with no decline until the per 
that it ean be eultivated and impreved just as any ot! 
of the individual: and > that the only Satistactory Wak 
school to make tts teaching effective IS by developing a methodology 
solving problems which will remain long after the pupil's knowled: 
is heceome obsolete 


- 
SU. 
comparatively new field. and 
he viven their proper pes 
tr 
to a stage where its 
the need for further researeh 
a Davis, Robert A.. and Ballard, C. R Fiftu Years of Educational Psychol 
( ege of Edueation, University of Colorado, 1922 


OBJECTIVE DETERMINATION OF PUNCTUATION 


No ( 
se oals ont tO rer lil that tial depend nt 
vs he set off bv commas? Here s objective evidence in the neewative 
e experiment to be reported was not extensive enough to warrant abs 


te statements, but is highly suggestive and also illustrative of a method 


nvestigation that may well be tollowed up 


The study Was scd Upon the assumption the \ | 
depends upon its contribution te the instant hal correct 
lerstandineg ot the sentence The desirability o setting oft initial «le 
dent clauses was tested, therefore, by measuring the speed of reading 
i the degree of comprehension of the same prose selections with and 
thout commas after these clauses 
rea vears ago a Chicago Normal College student in an elective cours 
Experiments in English’’ made a simple investigation of the proble 
ne witha stop wateh other students’ reading ot the parallel Ve 
d terwards testing their comprehension. She decided that setting 


such initial clauses was probably worse than useless, but her expr 
nt Was necessarily too slight to warrant pubiea on 
Iwo vears ngo a graduate ot the Chieago Normal ¢ ollew working 10 


e renewed the investigation on a larger scale and with better satewuards 


1 tye results proved ite resting Similial 


First. three reading tests were prepared Test T was a selectio if 

he ; | cor f the freshmes 
signed simplv to measure the speed aha comprehension o 
o were to bD the subjects of the experiment rest I] contained several! 
tin! dependent clauses which seemed to us to require punctuation, 


ost of them purely explanatory (non-restrictive adverbial) clauses which 


wht to be punctuated in any position. This test was typewritten in 


two forms: Form P(unetuated) and Form U(npunctuated Test II] 
ontained several initial clauses which so far as we could see did not 
equire punctuation, most of them necessary (restrictive adv rbial It 
also was typed in Form P(unetuated) and Form U(npunetuated 

In spite of administrative difficulties the experimenter succeeded in 


dividing the fifty college freshmen subjects into two equal groups 0 


It is comforting to note that the monograph called ¢ ent English Usage, pul 
shed last fall for the National Council of Teachers of English, reports news 
aper, magazine and book editors as constantly citing this prineiple in support of their 


specific rulings. 
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570 JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH I 
reasonab Stn l ibility On Test I Group A required an average 
So. 14 seconds, whereas (iroup B took 85.64 seconds: in compreh ns 
Group A averaged 72.24 pereent, ind Group B, TS.52 reent Grom 
. trifle ister, Group B el arly supe rior in comprehension 
Phe ve experimenting began with Test I] Group A was e 
3 Mor P and (;roup B was viven Form The expected happen 
| setting off these clauses helped the reader Group A with Form P av 
we aged 124.90 seconds, against Group B’s time of 124.05 with Form 
\llowing Group B its handieap of .5 seeond, as indicated by the resu 
| ot Test 1, the commas slowed the reading by 1.355 seconds about 1 peres 
But llowing Group A its handicap of 6.28 percent in comprehensi: 
. cated by the results of Test I, the commas Inereased the comp) 
2s enston by 12.96 pereent of the possible score or more than IS per 
3 OF The aetual seore Phese results gave us added confidence in our met] 
| In the administration of Test TI, the forms were rotated to elimi 
z ehanee etements It now seems that this was probably a mistake 
(rroup A, taking Form U, required an average of 125.61 seconds. eo 
‘ pared with Group B’s time of 121 12 seconds on Form r. Making allow 
3 ance for Group A’s normal superiority mn speed, the commas after th 
hecessary clauses acceler ted the reading by 4.98 seconds about A 
eent Note that with exp anatory clauses there was a retardation of o 
pereent outeome seems hard to explain 
In comprehension Group A, with Form | seored 73.2 pereent, agains 
ate Grroup B’s 74 pereent on Form P. Making allowance for Group B 
j superior normal comprehension, the commas seem to have reduced eo 
; prehension O.SS pereent of the possible score, or about S percent of 
etual seore Note that wit] the new ssary elauses punctuation had 1 
| > Pers 
| | t 
121 68 T4 
124.048 125.608 7 
q 442 6 68 
\s in practieally all edueational eX] riments, there are possible soures 
of errol The probably unwise rotation of Forms P and U has alre 
: been mentioned. The allowances based upon superiority in Test I are n 
: strietly selentific, partly beeause we cannot be sure that Test I measure: 
| the groups accurately Finally there were only twenty-five subjects 


i 


OBJECTIVE DETERMINATION OF PUNCTUAT 


1TION ve | 


h group, and a limited number of supposedly typical dependent clauses 


rests IL and III. Positive conelusions must await repetition of t] 


ment or some other corroborating ev iene 


Yet the results, except the Increase oO] 


speed by the setting of 
essary restrictive adverbial clauses, are quite plausible Current 


sh Usage, already referred to, finds that news] 


Magazine, and 
editors do not agree concerning the punctuation of initial dependent 


iscs, Opinion is well divided eoncerning such a snort sentence as 


John spoke we all liste ned, with a shieht ponte rance against 
e comma. Ina long sentence the editors are rathe) strong in tavor ot 
e comma. Thev are moving slowly, upon the basis of unmeasured ex 


ence, away from the comma 


The important matter, however, is the method of investigation, which 


ised repeat dly and with more eare than our circumstances pr rmitted 
ild give a verdict at once scientific and practical \ number of pune 
ation, and probably ot rhetorical, principles might well be tested by 


is measuring reader speed and comprehension 
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HONESTY AS A CHARACTER TRAIT AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
H. W. JAMES 
Co 
SHOULD ; erson be honest Offhand the majority of people wou 
say ves. [t is not, however, the purpose of this paper to defer 
honest is th Dest poles but to analyze the status ot honest, amo 
ung people, primarily college girls. Four methods are used. as follows 
1) Llonesty as shown by bluffing among college students, (2) honest 
shown by cheating among igh-sehool students, honesty as show 
| lving among college students, (4 honesty as shown by ceolleve studer 
eonceerning then choiwe ot ruture husband's voeation 
1. Taking up honesty as shown by bluffing, a multiple choice examin: 
Twenft questions Was composed Ih such i Was that none of the 
were correct The questions called for fietitious wor 
definitions, authors of unwritten books, and identification of certs 
eged passages In Shakespeare In the spring of 1930 this twenty 
: question test was given to 102 Alabama College students with the follow 
\verage number of questions bluffed by sophomores, 18.3 
\verage number ot questions blaffed by SCTIIOTS, 1s 
Average number of questions bluffed bv freshmen, 17.9 
; \ we number of questions bluffed by juniors, 17.7 
Least number of questions bluffed by any senior, 11 
Least number of questions bluffed by any junior, 10 
Least o questions bluffed by any sophomore, 
Least number of questions blutfed by any freshman, 3 
Seniors bluffing over one-half of the questions, 100 pereent 
Juniors blufling over one-half of the questions, 96.6 percent 
Freshmen bluffing over one-half of the questions, 94.5 pereent 
Sophomores | luftine over one-half of the questions, 94 ] percent 
The number that bluffed all 20 questions, 36.86 pereent 
The number that bluffed over halt of the questions 95.99 14 reent 


ve number of muestions bluffed by all students, 1S 


Smallest number bluffed by anv student. 3 


The writer does not defend this as evidenee of general dishonesty at 
more than e would sav the average reaction of an individual In QSSESSINYG 


ces proves general dishonesty Students often are placed m a 


‘ 
‘ t the meeting of the American Associat n for the \:ilvaneement « 
Seiet New Orleans, December 1921 
Yin 
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sition where thev are expected to incicate thes know a thing when they 
not 
It will be noted from the data given that there is a tendeney for blufi 
» to inerease as the student progresses im s hool. Of eourse, this may 
e due to the elimination of those who do not bluff Note that one i! 
lred percent of the seniors bluffed over one-half of the questions. Thes 
vures would indicate that pretending to know the right answer is gt 
\ practiced by college students 
Z Hlonesty as shown by cheating In the spring of 1929 the writ 
tained Intormation Upon cheating subn itting a questionnaire te 
en and teachers in the eleme ntars and high schools of Alabam: 1) 
mation was obtained from four hundred and thirty-nine children i 
en different schools located in extension center groups of d fferent 
SCCTIONS Thi questionnaire was handled ina confidential manne) 
slowing admissions were made by students concerning their own practic 
onesty in school work for the one year of 1925-29, and the answers 
of the teachers were based on their personal actions as students . 
questions and results are 
1. Have vou looked on some other student’s paper while taking 
examination? Grade three, 12 percent, ves; grade four, 25 pereent, ves 
vrade five, 58 percent, ves; grade six, 66 percent, ves; grade seven, 92 
ereent, ves; grade eight, 92 percent, ves; grade nine, 95 pereent, ves 
(of the teachers, S35 pereent admitted that they had done this 
We see that 92 percent ot all of the high-schoo pupils had done some 
copving In examinations Note from the preceding figures that che ne 
dually increases as the pup! progresses Inasmuch as it is not the 
intention here to analyze cheating practices but merely to show thi 
revalence the remaining figures given are to) high-school students an 


eachers, only. 
Have vou let someone ¢ ]s« look on vour papel while taking a test 
Lligh-sehool pupils, pereent Ves; teachers, St) pereent. ves 


3. Have vou looked at a book or notes while taking a tes 


High-school pupils, 80 percent, ves; teachers, 95 percent, yes 

4 llave vou copied some other person's arithmetic to hand m as 
vour own work? High-school pupils, 99 percent, yes; teachers 
percent, ves. 

5. Have vou copied the whole or a part of a composition to hand i 
as your own work?» High-school pupils, 67 percent, ves; teachers 


35 percent, ves. 
6. Have you let other pupils copy your work for the purpose o 
handing it in as their own? High-school pupils, 99 


teachers, SD reent 


pereent, Ves 
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~ 1) 
1) 


‘ o hers cheating ! 
school pupils, 100 percent, ves; teachers. 100 percent, ves 
Lever report anyone for cheating ? 
zh-school pupils, 7 percent, ves; teachers, no answers. 
ad you report every person vou saw cheating? 
school pupils, 100 percent, no; teachers. no answers. 
P ou known teachers to see cheating and do nothing about It 
or} aol oo] pupils, S7 pereent. ves; teache rs, 2d percent admitted 


ng so in their own elasses 


(dre undred pereent of the higl school pupils and 98 pereent of the 
t hers had been connected with cheating in some form. When asked 
wl tis not right to cheat: ‘it Is wrong’’ was the most common answe 
the pupils or tather said not was the next most 
equent answer: new the answer without cheatine’’ was given hy 
quite ’ When asked why they cheat, the most common answer was 
did not know the answer,’’ the next most common “‘to pass the grade 
\ ( rie sald his mother told him to Expediency SCCTILS the deciding 
The outcome of this study shows that if we are to judge the attitucdk 
onesty by the prevalence of cheating. the prevailing attitude among 
zh-school students is the opposite from honesty. The findings of this 
study are contirmed by a recent investigation in another college in whic 
one indred 1 out ot one hundred seventy SIX college virls admitted 
cheating, The author does not wish to imply that cheating is unive rsal 


eolle 


e bv the 


reason Tor 


writer ? 


| 


‘? 


ut indications are that, if it is not, expediency IS a very im 
tor in restricting it. 


as shou n hy lying among colle girls Before Into 


il 


IS probably best to define what we mean by a lie, sinee thers 


lack of agreement on it. For our purpose, we have taken 


simple definition, ‘‘a lie is intentional deceit." We would not judge 


desirability or undesirability of its effect. An intentional 
he beneficial to all parties nevertheless, it is still a lie. In 
the matter for decision is whether or not the truth should he 


all COSTS, OF whe the r deceit should be practiced tor the Indi 


general good. Rationalization on this point is undoubtedly one 
difference ot opinion as to what constitutes a lie. Some peopl 


like to admit to themselves that they lie, even in a good caus 


hinks of lies as falling into four classes: (1) Lies that injure 


without ] articularly hen fiting the liar; 2) lies that injure 


ple but which benefit the liar himself: (3) lies that do not injure 


I] 
HH 
= 
y 
4 
deceit ma 
such Cast 
vidual o7 
do net 
other Poop 
other 


people but ben 
Le. 
It will be noted that in the 
ies. As previously stated this s 
snow status only. The data were 
indled ina confidential manne 
With the help ot college students. a che 
» each other. lies told to parents, and lies 
emized lie the students were asked to place 
v in the stated situation, **Y" if the 
thev never lied Due to the tact that ; person 
istified in lving In answer to a questionna 
cheek the listed lies for both then 
nion of the practic of others \ compa 
nswers indicates that the 
sonal practice 
For the datum on lies among college s 


Ol personal practice against 1453 


For lies to parents there were 959 X marks fo 


°44 for others. For lies to teachers there were 


ractice against 283 for others. This means 
ited the ir own practice as more dishonest 1 
others. That is, the standard 1 he group 


bove individual practice 


TH 
] 
+) 
he ise Of res 
Al 
it thev hed regen 
- 
Casita \ i] f 
Ol ving, students were 
Wi ee and tor the 
im answering about pel 
ts there were 1516 X marks as 
‘ 
ol ersonal practice agaist 
an the general etice oO 
rABLE ] 
LIES H COLLF«C GIRLS | 
List of 1 
‘ 
at thinkine about j 
Sy 
Bringing rk lat 4 
‘laying a prank a 4 
t of spent 4 Cutt 
Slamming’ sel 
es of clo ‘ ~ 
int of time stu 6 ‘ 
Seaux, number and w! Books rea ‘ 
Dances attended ar wit ‘ 7 
tters. number ‘ i \ 10 
a 
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RN AL OF} AT RESEARCH 
1 college students bv confidential admis 
Lol i Bist percent Stute 
i A and B columns does not total 11 
t Swere t t the ] ] 
at all ere sidered ey 
PABLE II 
~ 
tems, B ist ercent stated 
t t \ | ns Ss] ‘ ‘ 
t ! t ‘ ] 
! not lving at re ‘ 
ty by the prevalence of lving among college girls 
it Diogenes would need to earry his lamp some time longer befor 
nding an honest man (or woman in this case). Expedi nev again seems 
tobe the watehword whethe it isin ce aling with each other. their parents, 
od 
} Hlonestu as shown by colledae students concerning their choice of a 
ire tshand roecation In this study, college girls were viven the 
names of ten vocations and asked to use their personal opinion and rank 
them in order of the veoneral honest of the group. Information Was 
i obtained from one hundred twenty college girls, also from two hundred 
— ten high-school girls. and thirty-five teachers. Using the index number 
svstem, the ranked follows: 
ise 


HONEST) iS A CHARACTER TRAII 


rABLE 
sR Cine HH \ ‘ i) 
( ‘ | j 
\ 
n eontinuanee of is STUCiV The ¢ red Wel 
were asked to the yvoeution that the preterred> the 
ire husbands to engage mn Ihe were asked To assume in 
ere Going with eould shift to ther yvooeution Lely 
( ! of vocations and the number of votes 
For eollew Women the three vroups rated highest 
ste na teache) reeelrved iw yotes ur rele 
he lowest ree groups onestyv Ine renal est 
d politielan)., recerved TOS, Ihe fotal number of votes tor 
the five vocational groups rated highest in honestv was 02 hil 
tal number of votes for the lower five groups In honesty rating Was 64, 
Vinge a balar ce of 16 votes In tavor ol t he enst honest eroul 
The yvoeution of lawver Wiis ranked next to ist honest. hy col 


students. but was first choice for a husband's voeation Over one 

the girls desire to marry a lawyer or doctor, so vocational counselors 
ight take this into consideration in guiding young men Into a vocation 

Summarizing this point: ** Bringing home the bacon’’ seemed to bh 
nore important than how the bacon was obtained. Again we see honest) 
ver-balanced by other factors. 

The findings of the four investigations point to a conclusion that is 
not very ereditable to our edueational procedure in home and schoo 
Honesty is not developed. Dr. Buhler of the Psychological Institute of 


Vienna reported that her investigations showed that thirty-five percent 


= 
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commonly aecepted social philosophy of this subject. The difference 
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en between six and fifteen vears ot age tell lic s, and believe 


the Hecessit' lt would appear from this study that peopl above ft} 
stil re upon expedi hey as a basis lol truthtulness 

he results of the present study indieate that the general sentiment 

stie point of view towards honesty is not correct, and that expe lene m 


ore influential conee pt than ** honest is the best policy 
Che writer does not believe the studies analy ang honesty throw a 
etleetion upon the particular individuals who furnished the answers. W 


have the finest group of college girls at Alabama College that the writ 


has ever been associated with. It seems that their answering in such 
frank manner is evidence of their fineness The reflection, it seems 
he author, is on the present plan for developing such attitudes as honest 


(re we trying to accomplish the impossible ? 

It may not be a question of dividing people into two groups, hon 
dishonest. but it ma he more a question relative honesty. 
honest one field and dishone in othe rs, while 


rson may be honest and dishonest in different fields. This paper give 


evidence that we do not teach anything like gene ral honesty. If we assum: 

the validity of this conelusion it opens up the big problem of disearding 
resent sentimental idea of honesty and substituting a more practic: 
eoncent 


\re there certain situations where we would advise dishonesty? At 


ch honesty is of negligible importance? Are there types 


Of situations where honesty should always be practiced? These problems 


suggested | 


wv the findings herein presented, 
In summarizat m, this studs vives evidence to show that: 
|. Pretending to know the right answer is rather generally practiced 
by college students 
2. Cheating in some form is praeticed by most high-school students 
> It is common tice tor the majority ot college women to 
o their parents, and to their instructors. 


Kaetors othe. than honesty oft a voeation are ot most im] ortanes 


in their choiee of a future husband ’s voeation 
The above conclusions indieate that our edueational methods of ck 


velopment ot honesty are not accomplishing the ol jective set up in ou 


ween practice. as shown by) these figures. and the gene rally accepter 


standards of soeial « maduet is so great and of such a vital nature that 


] ] 


o substantiate the findings 
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LANGUAGE TRANSFER 


LAl Jounson, Roy A. Hr M ’ H. H. Ry 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Vi 


[fur study herein reported was undertaken to test the transfer o! 


ir of one or more foreign languages in the ability to get meaning 


1 an unfamiliar language. The study was made in the University of 
sconsin high school in April, 1951. Latin, Freneh, and German ar 


red in the school’s program of foreign languages; Spanish is not 


(‘ireumstances made the school a favorable field for this particular 
uly. Oniy one pupil, a boy, had any knowledge of Spanish. He was 
ative of Spain. Foreign language is not required for graduation, and 
result there were a few pupils of all ages who had had no systematic 
reign language instruction. The nature of the pupil personnel and of 
e community, however, had operated to bring about a heavy registration 
all three of the languages offered. 

The material used in testing was an excerpt from a newspaper printed 
Spanish in New York City. The article from which the material was 
ken was an account of a football game between New York Universit) 


id Rutgers, with a sport writer’s summary of the game and certain 
omments upon the quality of the New York University team. 

Each of the 204 pupils, ranging from grades seven to twelve, was 
ven a mimeographed copy of this excerpt, a set of directions for taking 
the test, a blank on which to register the desired information with regard 
to himself, a list of thirty-four important words of the excerpt, and a 
ank sheet of paper. The directions to the pupil read as follows: 

1. Fill in the upper part of the ‘*Punpil Data’’ sheet. 

2. You are to do the best you ¢an at translating the exeerpt from 
article written in Spanish. Write your translation on the blank sheet, 
ising both sides if necessary. It will be interesting to see whether your 
study of another foreign language will aid you 

3. After you have written your translation, turn to the sheet headed 
Word Meanings.’’ Give the meanings of as many of the words as you 
an. The words are listed in the order in which they appear in the 
rticle. Refer as much as vou please to your translation. 

4. This is not a time test. When you have done all you can hand 


our paper to the teacher and busy vourself at something else. 


» 


Excerpt ror READING 
New York University eerro su temporada de 1930 como ¢o1 respondla 
un equipo que los eriticos eonsideran today in a pesal cle habe sido 
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rotade por Fordham v Georgia, como uno de los mejores equipos « 
storia de la universidad. El altimo partido tuvo lugar el saba: 
do. en el Yankee Stadium. en presencia de unas 25.000 personas 
hdo eon el exeelente ‘uadro de Rutgers COTLLO contendients 
de le de oo puntos contra 0 
vartido ck sabado se destacaron especialmente Joe LaMat 


MacNamare, Jim Hanguay, Bill MaeNamara y Sugar Hueret. E 
estuve admirable, presentando una linea v un euadro 


cle masiado ucho para Rut ve rs 


N. ¥. U. completé 17 de 28 pases que puso en juego. los que repr 
| 


on un avanee total de 405 vardas, mientras que Rutgers sélo | 


Hetar O cle ihn total | lt con un vardaje total de 64 vardas N \ | 


14 first downs contra S Ruteers. re presentando un total de 13s 


+) 


DIRECTIONS FOR ScoRING TRANSLATION 
Phis isan attempt to find the carry-over from the study of one foreign 
language toa problem in interpretation of an unfamiliar language 
[ln marking, the question is not as to the kind of Enelish in whie 


the interpretation is expressed. The question is, ** Did the pupil get 


\ ile S helow Hs those which. others. are 


expressed in the excerpt from a Spanish newspaper (printed in Ni 


ltems 1. count more than the others. as shown th 
thetic; numbers : Item >. item 2 ite 

fem 9, 2; all others count one each 

he pupil’s seore must take this weighting into consideration \ 

perteet score would be 26 

tredit the pupil with each item in which his translation convinces 

ou that he got the complete idea. There is no partial eredit 


TRANSLATION Key 
) Phe N.Y | 950 football team Was considered one ot the best 
teams in the history of the University 
2 The N. Y. U. team had been defeated by Fordham and Georgi 
2) The last game of the season was with Rutgers. 
This game was held in the Yankee Stadium. 


29.000 people attended 


N. ¥. U. won. 33-0 
Ihe five men mentioned stood out especially 


The whole N \ | team plaved well 


The N defense Was too much tor Rutgers 


ee itte mpted 2S passes 
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completed 17 PaSSCS 
» N.Y. U. gained 405 vards by passes 


utvers attempted 16 PASSES 


utvers compl ted 6 Passes 


utvers gained 64 vards by 
YI made 14 first downs 
{ gamed vards in downs 


~ Rutvers made & first downs 
) Rutgers made 73 vards in downs 
Vocast RY KEY 
Only the meanings given are acceptable 

1. cerro—elosed, ended, finished, completed 
ts 

temporada season, sechedul 

de—ot 

is 

( col respond aa hefitted, became 

7. equipo—team 

derrotado feated, beaten 

por 

lO. uno—one 

1] los t he 

12. mejores—hest 

13 i the 

14. el—the 

| ultimo—tast 

lb. partido—game, contest 

17 lugal 
IS. sabado Saturday 

19. pasado—last, the past 
~ceon—with, against 
21. contendiente—opponent, contestant 
hue was 
puntos 
se destaearon stood out, distinguished themselves, starr 
25. especialmente—especially 


todo whole. entire 
“7. ~presentando—presenting 
28. que—which 

probo proved 

Juego play 

31. solo—onls 

pudo eould, was able 
contra—agatinst 

4. representando—representing 
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Che marking directions, addressed to the teacher, read as follows: 
1. Read the Directions for Seoring Translation 
2. Compare the pupil’s translation with the translation kev. Whe 
it upil’s translation a sentenee which expresses one OF the 
neteen listed ideas, mark it with the ordinal number of the idea 

irk He word meaning sheet see vocabulary key 


I Enter the scores on the pupil data sheet and return eve rvthing ti 


lhe pupil’s seore on translation was simply the weighted number ot 
ese main ideas which the translation contained. 

he vocabulary score was the number of words correctly translated 
he scorer was supplied with a list of meanings for these words: in som 
ses aS TmhanyV as Toul English words were indicated as acceptable trans 
tions of the Spanish word. In interpreting this study, the reader should 
te he restricted and somewhat unconventional use of the eXpressiol 
vocabulary seore.’’ The total score was obtained by adding the voeabu 
rv and translation seores 


Che ‘Pupil Data Sheet’? ealled for the pupil's name, his grade in 


school, the date of his birth, his age at his last birthday, and the number 


semesters In which he had studied each of the fore ign languages offered 
February 1, 1931 
TABLE I 


\ I I HLIAR LANGUAC BY NUM OF SEMES 
One, Two, on THREE FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Mean Total (rail 
> Score (ia | 
27 19.7 
14.1 47 ) 
6.4 ‘ 
1.3 
‘ 
4 1903 
14.5 5.5 
6 


\ I | MILIAR LANGUAGI Y NUMBER OF SEMES 
SING FOREIGN LANGUAC 
Mean Tota ‘ 
~ ~ re 
i 1s 64 
i 6 
; 10 
is a7 
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The progress from semester to semester of foreign language s . 
own in Tables I and Il. The gain for the first vear’s study is large 
n that for any sueceeding vear. Negleeth the two upper ve 
ich the number of eases is small, it is seen that progress is neg e] 
celerated 
\ comparison ot Tables | and I] shows that the oa rom ao wine 
umber of semesters of a single foreign language is very closely sin 
» the gain from the same number of semesters of two or three languages 


\ study lable brings out the fol owing tuets: 
1. The score (vocabulary, translation, or total) shows higher correla 


tion with number of semesters of language stu 


ogieal age. or gerade in school. This is true whether bovs and girls ‘ 

sidered separate ly or together. 

”. This superiority is greatest in the case of the voeabulary score and 

ist in that of the translation seor 

3. IQ and chronological age show higher correlation with the total 
score than with the \ wabulary and translation scores 

} The girls’ scores show consistently higher correlations wit | 
actors than do the hovs’ Scores 

The ord r of importance under the circumstances this stud 
ndieated by the correlations, is: number of semesters of language, grack 


telligence quotient, chronologiea| nore 
TABLE III 
SCOR! Voc y 
Sey or ForREIGN LANGUAGE S QO 
al 
~ 7 2 i 
\ ix $21 a8 
rre at a 


STS AY 10. MEAN M N 
SEMESTERS OF ~ 
B 
1 
IQ 111 
‘ a 15.8 
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e LV shows that the girls made a somewhat better showing tha 
e boys on the test as a whole and were decidedly superior in the voecabu 
test, but that the bovs were superior to the girls in translation Phi 
Is elected lang ve to vreater extent than the hovs, having haa 
\ a ne semester more of language experience 
(‘ONCLUSIONS 
Phe conelusions which are suggested as having genera ipplication 
lee stu fallawe 
ou ctors which affeet the abi itv to get meaning trom an w 
vuage are the following They are arranged in ordet 
© ous the pear in this study 
Extent o oreign language experienc number of semesters 
nenage study 
Extent of school experience (grade in school 
Mental abilit IW) 
of veneral experiences (Chronologien uve 
h =. [his ability improves rapidly during the first vear ot study o 
Cin the actual gains trom the he vinning of the second veal 
initorm, but the pereentage of gain shows negative 
s ability is concerned, it matters ittle whether th: 
ss spends al Ss language time on one foreign language or on two « 
‘ 
Phas study is more the direction ol voeabu 
hint of general Interpretative ability Girls show a deeided 
V SUperlority ovel bows while the hovs show a slight V superiol 
x] tion 
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DISTRIBUTION AND PERSISTENCE ACCORDING TO 
PATERNAL OCCUPATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS MICHIGAN 


THe ProsienM 


eae problem of this study is to investigate the paternal oceupations 


epresented in the secondary schools of ereht out of tourteen cities nm 
Michigan whose populations are from ten to twenty thousand, Cities of 
this size were chosen in order to eliminate the single industry situations 
ound in the small agriculture. mining. and lumbering villages and the 
single tvpe of manutacturimeg that exists as the important mdust! n tive 

er ics 

(rries STUDIED 

Che cities selected for this study were Tronwood, Marquette, Sau 
Sainte Marie, Traverse City, Eseanaba, Benton Harbor. Monroe, and 
(OWOSSO (‘ompletion oft this survey Was mace possible the cooperation 
of the school administrators in all o these cities Figure 1 illusti es the 
veographical selection of the eight cities studied. The four communities 
n the northern peninsula ineluded all but one city of the desired sii 
in that portion of Miehigan. In the southern peninsula an attempt was 


ile to select one trom each eTroup ol adjacent eommunitie ot the 


size desired with the hope that it might serve as a sampl 


DATA 
A uniform procedure was employed to obtain all the Intormation Use: 
in this study. A day was selected by the schoo! administrators so as 
avoid all causes for unusual absences due to religious holidays, feast days 


or any other occasions. On the day selected each home-room teacher was 
furnished with an instruction sheet for conducting the project and 


sample of the pupil-questionnaire completely filled out. The instructiot 


sheet explained the purpose ol the investigation to the teachei She in 


turn delivered the same information orally to the pupils. The accuracy 


of the data in any piece of research is of the most vital Importance In 


considering the validity ot the conelusions drawn. The data reported 


The data in this paper is taken from a more com] 
Dear. R. Ernest, Selection in the Secondary Schools Vich 
University of Minnesota, August, 1930. Unpublish 
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Ishpeming 
Tronwood® Marquette 


Traverse City 


eAnn Arbor 
I nderlined « munities took part in this st 
FIGURE I 
ix Micn ONS OF TEN TO 


here re valid to the extent that the students either knew the answers 
o the questions asked in the questionnaire or were able to secure accurate 


information directly from their parents. The data concerning the grade 


ssification 


a few pupils was completed only atter receiving Informa 


on from the ome-room teachers relative to the items in question. 


(nother faet that made for greater accuracy was that the questionnaire 
el ol spect 


e information sinee the greatest number ot queries could 


he answered merely by checking the items. In the remaining instances 


ing of a number or a we rd completed the answer to the que stion. 


Sault Ste sMarie 

Escanaba® 

Al pena‘ 

the writ 
| 


PATERNAL OCCUPATIONS 


der to eliminate any tendenes for the students to *‘color’” the 


ies. their names were not asked fo \n additional cheek on the 


mpletion and accuracy of the answers were mac the home ool 


enehers before the forms were returned to the office In this last step 
he teachers made use of the students’ initials placed on the backs of the 
estionnaires. The number of replies corresponded very closely wit 

he total enrollments of various schools. The total number of usabi 


esponses was 8,510 and the number included in the enrollments of the 
schools was 4.6490. Thus a return ot Q7 perechnt Was obtains i t he 
study 


VOCATIONS OF FATHERS AND HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


The cata set forth in this analysis eoncern the voeations ol! athers 
relation to the persistence of their children im high school The class 
fication ol occupations used was first itil ed In a study by Counts 
lable I reveals the occupations, ranked in relative numerical Lm portaner 
rom greatest to smallest, of fathers of * 510 pupils in grades seven to 
TWELVE 
TABLE 1 
i nal Gerouy 
\ tra 12.9 
‘ ser 
herwork sa 
abhor 
al ser 
a 
M ‘ st es 
4 tra 
These rankings indicate that all the abor groups combined 1 
vreater proportions ot children enrolled im the high schools studied that 


Tie pDresenet 


the non-labor groups combined. This fact is emphasized by 
of two of the labor groups, the machine and huilding trades, oceupying 
the two highest places in numerical importance in the combined data for 
the eight cities. It was evident that children of fathers at the lower voca 


»attel d high schoo ils those 


tional levels had as great an opportunity 
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five The two occupational vroups whiel 
‘ Teal Thers of the smalles reentaves ot seconadal 
ere attisan-proprietors and the printing trades The 
‘ lene the study to explam this faet 
t ereentages shown In Table I] it IS evident that the 
es considerably in their industrial character Mining is a 
lust at Ironwood; the building trades and transportation 
the other af Kseanaha while Benton Harbor. Monroe 
rs ut Saint Maric are most important beeauss ol the machin: 
The vh-school population retleets thes occupational groups 
es tentioned. Therefore, the situation in which th labor groups 
Droresspona Lroups the I} school population 
ons Ties W to be expected 
The range in the percentages of pupils whose fathers were in the pro 
t he Stabl ol all and varied Irom one and 
sever-Tenths percent in Sault Sainte Marie to thre and four-tenths pel 
nti crse ( IT\ Similar pereentages tor the n achine trades Varied 
one-tenth pereent in Tronwood to V7.5 percent in Benton 
I] bys rel ov the build ne trades they varied trom Ironwood ‘s five 
‘ix-tenths percent to Eseanaba’s 12.4 percent. The percentages o! 
TABLE I] 
\ ~ | | ‘ 
\ \ ‘ ‘ 
: 
- = 
iu la iit “9 
i 
iu l 11 s.4 4 
l 4.1 i lf 17 6.7 
1.9 2.7 1.4 14 2 
17 19 11 14.1 l ! l 
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(OTHER STUDIES 


i is show 
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ad fathers in the non-labor groups, such as, proprietorial, } 


ereent of the pupils which was slightly 


hor together. 


resent study the 


nanagerial. commercial, and clerical service 


econdary school enrollment 


labor groups had the 


In the 


erieultural service, as a paternal occupation, was rr 
vreater than that 


In the latter, proprietors ranked tirst 


ereates representatio 


vrades seven to twelve 
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presented 
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contrast with the findings of Counts. The two aggregations. buildiy 
and machine trades had a greater percentage of the total seconda) 
school population in Michigan than did the five non-labor groups. TT] 
Managerial service was the best represented of the occupations at 
upper levels 
The fact that eight and two-tenths pereent of the paternal oceupatior 
were in agricultural lines was due to the attendance of children fro 
adjacent rural areas. Although this figure was much smaller than that dis 
covered in Wisconsin, 28.9 pereent, it was much larger than that found 
e four communities studied by Counts. The differences might be a 
counted for by the size of the cities selected in the latte: study, where 
children of farmers do not attend in such large proportions as thi 
children from othe occupational groups The high pereentages ( 
iternal occupations reported in the machine trades might be explaing 
the great number of s Lops in the communities leeted in Michiga 
The building trades had a much larger proportion of the total enrol 
ments in the present study than they did in either of the other studies 
This may be due to the necessary inereases in the housing and bus 
hess structures of some of these cities which are rapidly inereasing 


population 


In Michigan the percentages of fathers of high-school pupils engage: 
ransportation service is greater than in either of the other studies 
ecause Of the great water boundaries of the State and the necessity 0 
shipping the finished and raw produets to the markets. In general. ther 
is a much closer parallel between the Michigan and the Wisconsin dat: 
than between the Michigan data and those of Counts. The similarity 
between Michigan and Wisconsin is probably due to the fact that th: 
two states are adjacent and that the occupations are similar. The Wis 
consin figures set forth the agricultural, proprietors, and eommon labo: 
xroups In the places of greatest importance while the facts in this stud) 
put the machine trades, building trades, and managerial service in th 
same relative positions. This placement is in direct contrast to the situa 
tion in the four large American cities studied by Counts, wherein th 
four non-labor groups possessed the greatest representations. Thus it 
appears that the smaller community does not experience the great influ 
ence of selection in high school according to paternal occupation as does 


the larger city high schools. 
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VOCATIONS OF FATHERS AND PROGRESS IN) HIGH SCHOO! 


? 
The continuance in schoo! of children whe tathe rs are emploved 
variety of callings elassified will be set forth and analyzed 
} 
owing section. Table IV shows the tendeney of children representing 
ous paternal oecupations to Persist in approximate iv the sume 
ons in the seventh, ninth, and tTwe ) grades oO the selected « ( 
Michigan 
rABLE I\ 
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I t tra 
sona ‘ 
k 
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The inerease in numbers occurring in grade nine in several oecupa 


nal classifications is explainable “us being the contribution 


rom the non public schools to the high school enrollment at the termina 
on ol the eighth orade. The imerease sustained between erades seven 


nd twelve in the proportions of children whose fathers belonged to the 


on-labor groups seem To indicate a tendene\ of these children to eon 
long rin high school than the ehildren ot laborers rhe percentage 

children ot proprietors showed an inerease trom thre and five-tenths 
ercent in the seventh grade to six and four-tenths percent in the twelfth 
[he children of business managers increased from six-tenths to ten and 


six-tenths pereent during the same ye riod. The children of professional 


nen inereased from two and six-tenths to three percent, while those of 
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rom tour and nine tent} io ana 


vroups the children of 


laborers Inereased treo 
e seventh grade to twelve and six-tenths in the twelft] 
this Increase was due, in part, toa tendeney of these childr 
‘ 1 n high school, it was chiefly due to the additions In enrol 
is! mentioned, in the ninth grade The only remaining 
group showing a proportional iInerease between thi seventh an 
th des was that of the printing trades, which. hy an inerease ¢ 
tenth of one pereent, showed a tendeney of this small group to ke 
hildren in high school longes than was true of the other labor groups 
e groups whose re presentation in high schoo! declined hetwe n ti} 
+} 1 twe vrades Includes thos in ¢lerieal serviee. buildiy 
t} artisan proprietors, transportation 
service, mining, rine. and fishin 
ivzed indicate that men in the non-labor Types « 
ment and those engaged in either farming or printing k 4 i 
hig schoo haan did men in othe) occupations The 
versistenece of children whose fathers were engaged in oth 
Indleates a relatively longer continuanes 
enildren of 


the 
riers and printers 


iseven-tent! 
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MOTOR ABILITY OF HIGH-SCHOOL GIRLS 
CLAUDE L. NEMZEK 
University of Minnesota 
MARION CRONIN AND EDNA BRANNOM 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
THe Brace Seale of Motor Ability Tests! and the Pressey Senior 
Classification Test for grades 7 to 12 were administered to 335 girls in 
two voeational high schools of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The chronological 

age, height, and weight of each girl were also obtained 

The means and standard deviations of the Brace Motor Ability Seale, 
} 


Nes, 


Scores, Pressey intelligence quotients, C. A. in months, height in ine 


ind weight in pounds were calculated and are shown in Table I 


TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF BRACE MoToR ABILITY SCALE Sco I 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, CHRONOLOGICAL AGES IN MontHs, Her 
INCHES, AND WEIGHT IN POUNDS 
Measures Mear Standard De at 
Brace Scale Scores 15.8 01 
Pressey IQ's 96.7 10.14 
C. A. Months 192 1 


Height Ir hes ‘ o4 
Weight Pouns 


The interrelationships among the five variables included in this study 
were computed. The measures corre lated, the Pearson rs, and the prob 


able errors of the r’s are shown in Table IT. 


TABLE II 


PEARSON COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AMONG BrAcE Motor ABILITY 
PRESSEY INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, CHRONOLOGICAI AGES Mo 
HEIGHT IN INCHES, AND WEIGI POUNDS 


Variables Correlated 


Brace Scale Scores and Pres 1.Q j 

Brace Scale Scores ar Months 

Bra Seale Scores at He t Inches a 

Bra Sea Scores and Weight P« 174 t 
Pressey I.Q.’s and C.A. ths 19s 
Pressey I.Q.'s and He ht Inches 4 

Pressey 1.Q.’s and Weight I nd ’ 

C.A. Months and Height Ine 

C.A. Months and Weight Pounds 14 ‘ 
Height Inches and Weight Pounds 5 


The correlation coefficient between the Brace Seale Seores and the 
Pressey 1.Q.’s represents a significant, negative relationship. Holding 

Brace, David Kingsley. Veas ing Motor Ability: { Seale of Mote i/ fy 
Tests (New York: A. 8. Barnes and Company, 1930), 158 pp 
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chronological age constant by partial correlation, the r between the Bracs 
Seale Scores and the Pressey | () ’s is also significant, being 235. Like 
wise, holding weight in pounds constant by partial correlation, the r be 
tween the Brace Seale Scores and the Pressey 1.Q.'s is 240. 

Between motor ability and intelligence, as measured, respectively, by 
the Brace Motor Ability Tests and the Thorndike Psychological Examina 
tion for High Sehool Graduates, Brace? reported an r of —.159 = .065 
the subjects being 109 women majoring in physical education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The facts presented clearly show that measures of intelligence, as well 
as chronological age, height, and weight, are of little practical value for 


predicting the motor abilities measured by the Brace tests. 


*Brace, Ibid., p. 88. 
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RESULTS OF AN ORAL TRUE-FALSE TEST 


THOMAS H. Brices 
and 
GeorGE H. ARMACOST 
Te ache rs Coll ge, Columbia U7 ersity 


RECENTLY it was desired to present to a class in junior high-school 
rocedures an important topic that is not adequately or briefly enough 
eated in printed form to be assigned for reading by the students. As 
e time apportioned for the topie was limited to two double class periods, 
e senior author, for economy, wrote out an exposition and read it orally, 
varning the students that they would be examined on it immediately 
t the conclusion of the presentation. Half of the treatment was read 
t one class meeting, an oral true-false test of 50 items following. At the 
ext meeting of the class the second half was read, a true-false test of 
‘1 items being given before and after the presentation. 

There was, naturally, a question of the reliability of an or 
ilse test. Stump' had reported an average correlation of 47 between 
the results of a true-false test given orally to four relatively small classes, 
he number of items not being stated, and the results of the same test 
presented a week later in mimeographed form. He also found that the 
former results correlated considerably better with intelligence seores 
than did the latter. Lehman? had reported that with nine elasses the 
correlation of consistency for an oral test followed immediately by 
the same test in mimeographed form was practically identical, as was 
the correlation of the odd items of the former with the even items of the 
latter, and viee versa. Tiegs,® citing Stump and also Crawford, concludes 
that the orally presented test is as good a measuring device as one given 
in mimeographed form. 

The tests reported in this article seemed to the authors very easy; 
there is no question but that many of the items could have been answered 
correctly from previous knowledge or from common sense, as Was evi- 
deneed by the results of the second test, which was given before the 
lecture was read. The results, however, scored R-2W, showed the usual 


*Stump, N. F. ‘‘Oral versus Printed Method in the Presentation of the True- 
False Examination,’’ Journal of Educational Re search, XVIII ( Dees mber, 1928 
pp. 423-424. 
*Lehman, Harvey. ‘‘The Oral versus the Mimeographed True-False Test,’’ 
School and Society, XXX (October 5, 1929), pp. 470-472. 
*Tiegs, E. W. Tests and Measures for Teachers, pp. 66, 67; 272, 27 
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rarer lest \. of true false items, presented to 49 students atter 
ninety minute lecture, had a range ol scores Lrom 24 to 50. Mean 
HS: o 5.90. The semi-interquartile range was from 39.82 to 47.78 
fest B. 51 true-false items, presented immediately before the seeond lec 
ire, had range of seores Trom 3 to 37 Mean 95.04: ¢ 7.59 
with Q ‘) 10.24. Test C, the same test presented immediately after 
the lecture had a range of 16 47 Mean 36.44 ; o 6.65: witl 
Y) () s Of The difference between the means ot Test B and Test ¢ 


that the class had learned considerable Irom the lecture and that 


the dispersal had been materially reduced, By dividing the obtained 


renee between the means of tests B and C by the a ot the difference 


SHOW 


we got a quotient of 6.95, which gives conclusive evidence that there was 
» real gain from hearing the lecture. Ot course this was to be expected 
The average gain was 10.5 Ponts ; the range of gains was from one to 26 


hove the median on Test B gained an average of 8.55 points; 


rhe correlation between the results 


Thos thos 
below the median, 15.1 points. 
lest B and © was .44 

Che reliability of the test was fairly good. Between Test A, on the 
the leeture, and Test B, given after the second half, it was 


first halt ol 
oo 06. The coefficient of reliability for Test C, by the Spearman 


Brown formula, was .68 6. Stepping the test up to 100 items, the 
reliability would be 81. The correlation between two tests given similarly 


1931 with another class was .65 6 


in 
hoth from the statistical data and from thei 


Phe authors conelude, 
impressions. that the oral true-false test as a measure of immediate reeall 
compares very favorably with such a test presented in visual form. Theit 
therefore, with the findings of othe 


conelusion is entirely consistent, 
reported studies If similar results are found for reeall after longe 
periods, the labor of printing or mimeographing such tests ean safely be 


abandon d. 


We 
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BASIC COURSES AND TOPICS IN THE TRAINING O1 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


INNIS 


W. C. McGinn 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth nbov, J 


basic in the 


professional Courses and toples are desirable and 
Since current professional 


rive diversified 


tining of the elementary school principal 
terature and current practice in sehools of education 


oo] pt Incipals 


swers, the following questionnaire was sent to 221 professors o eduea 
225 elem ntaryv seh in 


25 city superintendents, and 22: 
T ot The 


on, 
Replies were reeeived trom nity five percen 


orty-eight states. 
srofessors of education, sixty-six percent of the city superintendents, and 


SIX pereent of the ntary schoo! principals, il] Lortyv-« ight states 


being represented, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


PERTH AMBOY, N. J 
rv 15, 1932 


Februa 


Professors of Edueation, 


Superintendents 


And Elementary Sehool Principals: 
Will vou please answer the questions listed below and return the questionnaire 
tome? If you want to receive a copy of the summary of the answers, please place 
CCK 
Questions: Which of the courses listed below and which of the major toynes 
eat h course lo you consider desirable b sic Courses and for the } Tess nal 
training of the elementary school princip: Is? Please answer | , ny ‘ 
nark (Vy) after the courses and topics you would include 
Very truly yours, 
W. C. McGINNI 
Superintendent 
S 
COURSE Masgor Topics ‘ 
a Types of early European schools 
yl Types of early American sel iis 
Outstanding figures in foreign education 
I. History of Great American 
Edueation 5. Evolution of the Elementary School...... 
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What social agencies educate the young?.... 


What place do publie and private schools 


Li Philosophy of t. What are the aims of education in a demo- 
5. theory . 
6. Current differing philosophies.............. 
7. The relation and difference between philoso- 
phy and science in education?........ 
Q 
] Mental and educational tests............... 
2. Elementary educational statistics........... 
6. Psychology of elementary school subjects... ......... 
7. Curremt differing 


LV. Elementary Principles of administration and supervision .......... 
Supervision 4. Diagnostic and remedial procedures........ 
7. The use of scientific method in education.... .......... 


- College of City 


x 
a 
50S 
pers What other courses do you consider basic in the training of a principal? 


1983] TRAINING THE PRINCIPAI 


TABLE I 

MBER AND PERCENT OF PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION, CITY SUPERINTEND 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS WHO SAY CERTAIN COURSES Al 
DESIRABLE BASIC COURSES 


Superintendents Principals Professors 
No % No N al 
y of Education 123 90 20 x8 1 ) t 
phy of Education 125 91 97 9 128 7 
ational Psychology 136 ay 102 10% 132 
ntary Supervision 137 100 101 
ogy 126 91 94 93 11 


TABLE II 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS AND PROFESSORS OF 
EpucaTION WuHo Say CEerTAIN Topics ARE DESIRABLE IN THI 
TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


= 
Questionnaires Courses Omitted 
Returned 137 66 102 46 132 55 in Angwers 


4 Course I 14 12 9 


Topics 1 43 32 29 29 45 3. 117 
2 4 61 53 51 75 56 2 
J 2 31 4. 41 »0 37 134 
4 84 61 69 67 74 6 227 
5 118 86 97 95 119 90 ‘ 
Course II 8 4 
1 97 7 63 61 104 78 
2 100 71 78 76 114 B6 
3 50 37 32 31 73 
4 120 87 101 99 125 95 
5 80 58 51 50 86 65 
6 74 53 51 50 97 74 
7 68 49 43 2 77 6 
Covrse IIT 
1 25 91 86 131 99 i44 
2 a7 63 4 46 106 a0 241 
3 113 a3 89 87 100 302 
4 SG 64 73 71 90 68 252 
5 108 78 87 R5 111 a4 06 
6 124 90 aa R7 128 99 41 
7 51 37 43 42 8 45 152 
Course I\ 0 l 
92 96 94 130 O8 5 
81 76 74 127 97 314 
95 99 97 25 95 55 
R4 90 &&8 126 95 330 
88 94 92 129 98 344 
90 o4 92 123 9 41 
74 83 81 108 81 292 
Covrse V il 8 19 
56 6 54 78 8 211 
48 47 45 72 55 186 
96 “4 116 ‘4 
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Table | shows that each of the five eourses is considered by superi 
tendents, professors of edueation, and principals to be a desirable bas 
COUTTS or the traimine of the elementary school prine ipal., History 
mdlucation received the lowest endorsement, but even that course was a} 
proved by ninety percent of those whe returned questionnaires. The fou 
1 ther courses received practically one hundred percent approval. 
Che tabulation of the data on topies Table IL) shows less agreement 
a Ithough in three of the five courses the agreement on topies is consistent] 
hig 
These data tend to the conclusion that the lack ot agreement as to what 
desirable basic and desirable hbasie Toples the pro 
essional training of the elem« ntary school principal Is not as great as 
Is nade to appear in current edueational!l literature 


| 
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RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF VOCABULARY LISTS IN THE 
STANFORD-BINET SC ALI 


M AR \ Lo 
Unive f of Pitt hi 
fiiose who make frequent use of the Stanford Re Vision of the Binet 
would probably he unanimous in thre opinion that administt Tio 


becoming 


the vocabulary test 1S a drawn out, time CONSUMING | 


Process, 
most an ordeal with many dull subjects, especially wher responses are 
SLOW Whether that be the case on not, there seems to be a consid rable 
tendency on the part of examiners to abbreviate the test by using only 
ne of the fifty-word lists, with a feeling that what: ver greater accu 


measurement accrues from the use of the entire One hundred word list 


does not Justify the demand it makes on time and energy. Terman 


tid, ** Time may be saved, with little loss of accuracy, by giving one list 
milv, and in this ease List I should he used.”” On the other hand, Me 
Fadden found that ** The first list of words in the Voeabulary Test (as on 
the record booklet published by Houghton Mifflin Company) is definit ly 


% easier than the second list, so far as the first fifteen or so words are eon 


cerned, *’ So one is led to ask in what proportion Of eases, and to what 


legree such an abbreviation may distort the pieture produced by the test 


DEFINITION OF THE Prone 


This investigation is the immediate outgrowth of an observation mace 
by one of the writer’s colleagues. namely, that in testing failing and 
probation college students there were frequent and relatively large diffe 
ences In the number of words defined on the two fittv-word lists. Now 


In ady ising such students, it really makes considerable differs nee whether 


the vocabulary is harely that of a 12-year-old, or very nearly that of 
an average adult (16 vears old) ; as illustrated by the ease of P. M. in this 
study who scored, by List | alone, 62: by the combined lists, and by 


List IT, 43 words (Twiee the exact number of words defined is taken 


us the score when either list is UNt d alone The most \ ital question to he 
‘Terman, L. M. Condensed Guide for the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simo 
Tests (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 192 
McFadden, J. H. Di ferential Re SPonses of Vo l Fee , ct 


a pual Vental {ge, on the Kent Rosanot Free Association T+ and the St fora 
Revision of the Binet Simon Intelliae ce Test Ment l Mens rement Mon grap) N 7 


February, 1931), p. 82. 
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answered then, is, what percentage of cases scoring on the vocabular 
" test would score at either a higher or a lower age level by the use 
ik either fiftv-word list than by the use of the entire one hundred-wor 
scale. Further aid in an evaluation of the inequality of the two lists lies 
a in the answer to the following questions: 
f 1. Is there a statistically reliable difference between scores on the tw: 
fiftyv-word lists? 
2 Hlow does the relative difficulty of the two lists vary at the severa 
age levels? 
Hlow veat is the disparity of scores, for the same individual, de 
rived from List I, List Il, or the combined lists? 
SOURCE AND STATISTICAL TREATMENT OF DATA 

The files in the Psychological Clinie of the University of Pittsburgh 

were culled for all records of eases to whom both lists of the voeabulary 

;: had been given. These ineluded the Binet records of all the variety of 
e cases who find their way to such a clinic, from the superior child to the 
failing college student, the grossly defective, and the ‘‘Penal Affairs’’ 

sie cast If the total vocabulary seore is less than ten, there can be no 
difference in age level by use of either list alone, regardless of how the 

words passed are distributed. For that reason, all such cases were dis- 

‘ carded, and from a total of about 1300° cases there remained for study, 

iy 218 cases, which were submitted to the following statistical treatment. 

I. The 218 cases were sorted into six groups on the basis of the seore 

es made on the combined lists (100 words) : 

1. Those failing to receive credit at the 8-vr. level, 
> 2. Those receiving credit at the 8-yr. level, 

my, 3. Those receiving credit at the 10-yr. level, 

4 4. Those receiving credit at the 12-yr. level, 

». Those receiving credit at the 14-yr. level, 

6. Those receiving credit at and above the adult level. 

Average and superior adult levels were considered together because 
the small number of cases who scored at either of these levels alone would 
not justify statistical treatment. 

n a) For each of the above groups, the mean seore on each list was 
at found, and measures of reliability of the differences were caleu- 

= Louden, Mary V. Same cases studied by author with respect to ‘‘ Relative Difti- 
* culty of Stanford-Binet Vocabulary for Bright and Dull Subjects of the Same Men‘al 
Age."’ (Unpublished study) 
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SOUL RNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
Difference 
ited, using the formula 
o «iff 
1) Percentages at each age level were calculated for those who cle 
fined more words on List I than on List IL. fewer words on | than 
e on Il, and an cqual number on the two lists. 
The percentage of each of the six groups who, by the use of List | 
one, scored at a higher age level than by the use of the combine: 
lists was found, and similarly caleulations were made for thos 
who List | alone, scored at a lower ade level than by the use oO 
£ A hoth lists: those who by List IT alone scored at a higher ade leve 
ef than by the use of the combined lists, and those who by List I] 
one seored at a lower age level than by use of the combined lists 
‘ d) The actual variation in mental age, depending upon whether the 
score was based upon List I, List IT, or both. was found for eacl 
Case 
a Il. To note whether similar differences between the two lists existed 
P for bright and dull subjects, twenty-eight cases with LQ.’s ranging from 
1} to 78 were found, each of whom could be matched with a brighter easi ; 
.¥ whose IQ). was 95 or higher. For each of these two groups comparisons 
of mean scores on List I, List Il, and the combined lists were made. Thesi 
* fifty-six eases were drawn from the larger group of 218. 
FINDINGS 
ware The absolute difference in the number of words defined on the two 
si lists varied in the group of 218 cases from 0 to 10 words. The difference 
between the two lists at the various levels, measured by the difference 
it between the group mean seores on each list, varied from 0.18 to 4.09 
. words (Table I These differences below the adult level are all in favor 
. of List I \t the fourteen vear level, the difference is least (0.18) and 
- the coefficient of reliability is very small. At the adult levels the differ- 
z ence is more than nine times the above amount, and in favor of the 


second list For the three groups seoring less than forty words, the 
differences between the two lists are markedly greater than at any level 
he ond that point : and those differences would appear to be true differ- 
ences, be Ing b 5. 6.9 and Times their respective standard errors. How 
ever, due to the small number of cases at most of the levels, no great 


importance is attached to any measures of reliability presented in this 
study 


AD! 


| RELATIVE DIFFICULTY OF VOCABULARY LISTS HOS 


So far as this study is concerned, it is only of secondary interest to 


ow that statistical treatment shows that im more than ninety-nine 
anees In a hundred the difference between the scores on 


ll he greater than zero Qt tar more practica value would be a know 


lve of whether at any level, the scores in mental age may be spu jously 
eh or low in any considerable number of cases, due to the use of et 
at 


tv-word list alone. \ survey ol the mean seores derived 


wever, does indicate some marked trends Below the twelve-vear leve 


TABLE II 


WANCE OF TWh BRIGH Np Y-EK 
LIST Ss ( BE Vix 
1.Q MENTAL AGI CHRONOLOGICA VOCABULARY 
Range Media Range 1 I ly 
43-78 8 
IGHT 5-179 21 6 yr. 2 me yr 


List | does appeal to bn decided] eusiel than List 1] and rom a 


narison ot seores mace by twents eigh 


twentv-eight bright cases having the same mental ages (summar! ed in 


lable I1) there is no reason to believe that this veneralization Is no 


equally true fer the bright and the dull At the twelve-vear and th 
ourteen-vear levels, the two lists approximate equality o! difficult ut 
hevond those levels they tend to diverge awvain and List | heeoames the 


more diffieult. 
Let us now approach the sum proble m trom a lifts rent ang 


TV, one 


Iwo lists are alternate forms of comparative ly equal diffieu 
expect those who seore higher on one form than on the othe 


tributed in chance order. That is about what occurred in the group ot 
seventy-rour cases studied at the tourteen vear level: 47 percent exce lled 
on List I, and 43 Pereent on List I] Below that leve |. from OS.8 pereent 
to 91.3 pereent scored higher on List I than on List If, while from 6.1 
pereent to 29.4 pereent seored higher on List I] than on | On the adult 
levels, the picture is suddenly changed and only 17.2 percent 


seored 
higher on List I, while 69 pereent excelled on List Il. Table | permits a 
comparison of such yp reentages at each of the age levels studied 
When attention is turned t 


these differences are reflected in the mental-age rating of 


the more significant question of whether 


the cts, it 
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is found that by using List I alone, the combined lists, and List IT alon 
respectively, there resulted for this group a variation in mental age ot 
two months in forty-four eases, of three months in sixteen cases, of fou 
months in twenty-four cases, of five months in three cases, and of si 
months in eight cases 

Despite the fact that two months or even six months may make n 
significant change in 1.4)., depending ot course upon the age level 
which they are to be added or subtracted, these differences remain im 
portant. It is readily acknowledged that with the obvious weaknesses 
removed and the best known procedure adhered to, our mental test: 
remain but ernde measuring sticks; and their measures, rough approxi 
mations. But it is seldom, perhaps, that a subject is given a clinical 
examination for the mere satisfaction of establishing his [.Q). For all 
diagnostic and prognostic purposes, where analysis of performance o 
individual tests is the important thing, these differences loom large. hh 
attempting a problem of edueational adjustment it would make consider 
able difference whether the subject scored 18, (a vocabulary not equal 
to that of the average eight year old), or 36, (approaching the norm of 
the averawe twelve-vea! old , as did A. kK. by use of List I] and List ] 
respectively 

If such variations in age level oecur in any considerable number of 
eases, further standardization of procedure with respect to the list or 
lists used, would seem important. With these 218 eases it developed 
that approximately one-third of each group through the twelve-vear level 
would have seored at a higher age level had the vocabulary scores been 
based upon List I alone than they did by use of the combined lists. Those 
receiving such benefit at the fourteen-year and adult levels are reduced 
to 1.35 percent and .0 pereent respectively; but more than one-fifth of 
hose scoring at the adult levels would have suffered a decrease in mental 
age by the use of List I alone. At all levels below adult, the number of 
percent to 4.3 
pereent of their respective groups. Had List II been used alone the 


cases so penalized seems negligible, constituting from 2.7 
tendeney would have been to have seored at an age level lower than that 
reached on the one hundred-word list, resulting in lower mental ages in 
almost half the eases at the eight-year and ten-year levels and in ap- 
proximately one-ninth of the cases at the twelve-year and fourteen-year 
levels. The percentage of cases receiving increased mental age by use of 
List If alone, ranges from .0 percent to 5.4 pereent below the adult level, 
where 13.8 percent would have been so benefited. That figure really 
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+} 


neeals the true eondition with respect to List IT on the adult levels, 
ee those who scored superior adult (75) on the combined lists, have no 
portunity to receive more eredit on either form alone, although the 
ve so derived may be eighty-eight or one hundred. That means that 
e four eases (13.8 percent of the adult group) whose mental age would 
ve been increased by the use of List II alone, fell entirely within the 
oup of nineteen scoring at the average adult level and constitute ap 
oximately one-fifth of that group. No case scoring at either the aver 
ve or superior adult level would have suffered a decrease in mental 
ve due to the use of List II alone. Table I furnishes a more detailed 


hulation of these findings. 


CONCLUSIONS 


By each of the three methods ot comparison (1) pereentage defining 
ore words or fewer words on List I than on List IT; (2) the difference 
tween mean scores on the two lists at each age level; (3) the percent- 


by the use of either 


ve of eases whose mental age is raised or lowered 
<t alone. List I was decidedly easier than List IT for this group on 
the lower levels; approximatel) equal to List II at the fourteen-year 
evel: and more difficult than II on the two adult levels. 

With reference to results on the one hundred word list, mental ages 
relatively high if seores are based on 
the 


judged by voeabulary scores are 
List I alone, and relatively low if based on List II alone below 


fourteen-year level. On the adult levels, this relation between the two 


ists 1s reversed. 

In cases of retests, individuals previously scoring superior vocabularies 
would tend toward mediocrity or inferiority with maturity, or vice versa, 
depending upon which of the two lists was used by the examiner. 

Further study of this problem based upon a greater number of 
Any procedure that mat rially 


CASES, 


especially at the adult levels, is ne eded. 
changes the seore of from one-fifth to one-half of the eases tested is erit ical, 


and until we have some convincing data to the contrary, it would seem 


desirable to use the combined lists on which the Stanford standardization 


was based. 
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SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN THE CURVE OF ELIMINATION 
SINCE 1900 


IN 1907, Dr. Edward L. Thorndike made a study on ** Eliminat 

ipils rom Sehool His findings wert based on enrollment dat 
om twent three cities which were chosen because the data were ava 
able in Teachers College Library, Columbia University From thes 
t; Thorndike determined answers to the following questions : 
ne hundred pupils entering school, how mans drop out at each grad 
Of one hundred pupils in any grade, how many are lost before the next 
erie It is interesting to note the answers to thes questions To 


more recent vears and to compare them with the answers found hb 


if the cen 


orndike for the vears immediately following the opening 
he intervening period has been one of radieal changes in organi 
a administration, e«urriculatr offerings. and methods ot teaching i! 
our se ools The Junto hieh school has been developed as anti Institution 
bridge the gap between the eighth erade and the first vear ol hig! 
school with the hope of retaining pupils in school for a longer time The 
his Stud has been to discover the nature of the changes in 
elimination since 1900 and to determine what evidence there is that the 
junior high school is responsible for them. 

Che grade enrollments in sixteen of the twenty-three cities studied by 
Thorndike were secured for the sehool terms 1908-9, 1913-14, 1918-19, 
1925-24. and 1928-29 on forms sent to all the eities From these enroll 
ment data and those presented by Thorndike, the ratio of the number ot 
pupils in a given grade to the average number of pupils in the first 


three grades was caleulated for each city for each vear studied: that is 


the average number of pupils in the first three grades was considered 
as the number of pupils entering school and was used as the basis in 
computing the percentage of pupils remaining in each grade. The data 
were studied by the same methods that Thorndike used in 1907 so as to 
pray rele a re liable basis tor comparison, The T\ pe ot school organization 
in use in each eity, that is, the 8-4, 6-2-4, 6-3-3, or 6-6 plan of dividing 
the school system into units, with a statement of the years during which 

Thorndike, Edward L. Elimination of Pupils from School. Bulletin No 
Washingtor U.S. Bureau of Education, 1907. 
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CURVE OF ELIMINATION SINC] 


the extent te which each was used. was also secured so that elimina 


in elties operating on the junio high sehool plan might be com- 
ed with that in cities not having the junior high schoo 
Figure I compares the course of elimination in these sixteen eities 


vind 1900 with that since 1918. The most outstanding difference in 


veneral leatures ot the two eurves Is the sh it in the adi n the 
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irve during recent vears Around 1900, most ot the elimination ] 
Leberg wiore the first vear of the high school, there being cor 

tivel very little elimination during the high school vears, No 
re elimination takes place m the high sehool than in grades four t 


rhe The nethod ot computing elimination used here, 81.7 pere 
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Curve for Baltimore, Cleveland, and Minneapol:s. 
Before Junior High School, 1908-09 and (Fi3-14. 

“—~ —~ Curve for Same Cities After Junior High School, 
1923-24, and 1929-29. 

Curve for Cambrid e, Paterson, and Wilmington. 

The 8-4 Plan, 190$-09 and (913-14. 

Curve for Same Cities on Plan, 1918-19,1923-24 
Curve Based on Thorndike’s Data for These Six Cities, 
‘900-04. 


FIGURE II 
CURVE OF ELIMINATION IN CITIES WITH JUNIOR HicnH S HOOLS 
AND CITIES WITH 8-4 PLAN 
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those who started school in 1900-04 were eliminated before or d ring 


th grade, while only 39.6 percent were eliminated up to that poi 
ring the period from 1918-29. This process, since 1918, takes place 
pidly after the ninth grade, whereas during 1900-04 comparatir rew 
those who started school left after reaching the ninth grads ztimit 

m has been postponed, on the average, two and a half to three vears 


largest amount now oecurring between the ninth and the tenth grades 
rmerly, the greatest mortality occurred between the fifth and sixt 
d between the sixth and seventh grades respeetivels 

That these changes have taken place is evident, but did the —_— 
school he Ip to cause them, or wou dl thes have oecurred without it 
What has the organization of the grades ef this institution into a separate 
ool contributed to this process ol evolution ! The data presented her 
dieate probable answers to these questions, but they cannot be _ 
s final because there is not sufficient evidence available to enable one 
determine whether the facts presented here regarding sixteen cities 
\ pieal of the situation as a whol 


ren of the sixteen cities had both the S-4 plan and the junior hie 


ool in some form rhree cities had their schools organized entirely, 
ilmost entire on the plan, sO that these three eities 
ken as typical of cities having the junior high school. Baltimore had 


e 6-5-3 plan exclusively since 1919. Cleveland has had the 6-3-5 plan 
nee 1915-16 for all high schools except the commereial and teel 
nes, Which were organized on the 6-2-4 pla Minneapolis has had the 
mior high school for nearly all pupils since 1917-18 Three eities 
(‘ambridge, Wilmington, and Paterson, had the S-4 plan for all the 
ears studied. 
Figure IT shows the changes which took plae 
ties One of the curves shows what the condition was fo © years 
1908-09 and 1913-14 in the cities whieh now have the junior high school 
\nother eurve shows the trend of elimination in the same cities since 
the adoption of the junior high school plan, that is. for the years 1918-19, 
1923-24, and 1928-29. The changes are almost identical with those which 
took place in the curve for the entire group of sixteen cities as shown 
in Figure I. In these cities, 30.2 percent more pupils who started school 
ire held until ninth grade, but only 14.0 percent more are retained until 
the eleventh grade. This emphasizes again the increase in retention In 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and the more rapid elimination 


during the high school years 
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Phe s hart shows the curves for these two periods of vears 
me operating their schools on the $4 plan. The eurve 
these ties since LOTS turns upward from the eighth to the ninth grad 
\lt igh there - nothing in the data which indicates the reason 1 
probably caused bv the entranee of non resident pul 

» eities by surrounding suburban distriets which do not 

! ntain high schools In the larger cities this influx is assimilated, du 


te the larger number of resident pupils. It would be valuable to know 
hat direction the eurve would take if this influence were eliminated 
Although there is slightly greater elimination between grades seve 

and eight and between vrades nine and ten n these cities than 


those which have the junior high school, the changes in the trend of 1 

eurve have heen of the same general nature The imerease in the re 
taining power of the schools was approximately Just as great in cities o 
the 8-4 plan as in the cities which have the junior high school. The post 
ponement of elimination appears approximately to the same extent n 


tie | ving one tvpe ol organization as in the other, which indieates that 


at least in these cities, retention of pupils depends more upon other 
tors ! ! peculiarities ihe organization of the schools Into ad 
ministrative 


lhe foregoing statements should not be interpreted as meaning that 
the junior high school has had no bearing on the problem of elimination 


oO} lv one of its haraete ristics, the parate orgunization oft tl 


ree 
school years, has been isolated for study. It is entirely possible that the 
more varied eurricular offerings, provisions for individual differences 
and other reforms brought about by the introduction of junior hig! 
schools have been potent factors in increasing the retaining power 01 
the schoo] These features have been introdueed into many systems sti] 
organized on the traditional 8-4 plan and have had the same effect thers 
as in systems organized on the junior high school plan, thus accounting 
for the similarity of the changes in the curve for both types of systems 
in so far as they are due to factors within the school 

Figure ILL shows the eurves of elimination based on the average per 
eent of retention in the sixteen cities for the vears 1900-04, and at five veal 
intervals since 1908-09, They show that there was a steady, but com 
paratively small rise and ehange in trend until 1918-19. For 1925-24, 
re was a spurt in the curve for the high school years. From 1925-24 
to 1928-29. the largest inerease during the grades occurred, while the 


increase for the high school vears was approximately the same as during 
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the preceding five Veal period The largest Inerease in retention durin 
the junior | Tah school vears also took place during this period (on 
two of the sixteen eities adopted the junior high school between 1923-9 


ind 1928-29. although new sehools were established in other cities. Mos 
f ti had at least partially adopted the plan by 1918, so that th: 


the high school erades probably wi uld have bee) 


curve au 

more markedly affected by 1925-24 if the reorganization had been t} 
most powerful influence in bringing about the change. However, th: 
reoreat ition movement was continuous through the riods of ereatest 
Inerease In retention 


The cireetion of the eurve changed gradually from 1900 to 1918-19 
after which the changes became more marked The rise of the eurv 
corresponds in point of time with the gradually changing eeonomie cor 
ditions before 1918 and the more abrupt changes since then. The upwar 
trend in the eurve had already heeun iy bore the junior high schoo 
existed to any noticeable extent. This modification has been contempo 
ranecous with social and economie changes in a manner which indieates 

definite positive relationship, even to the extent of causation. 


shows limination on t he basis ol the pereent ot pupils 


i given grade not remaiming until the next grade. The percentage o 
elimination between vrades has deereased from ten to fifteen pereent 
until the nil th vrade when this difference heeomes smaller More pupils 


were eliminated on this: basis between the tenth and eleventh erades 


during reeent venars than in the vears 1o00-04 Thess facts emphasi 
again, the changes portrayed by the other charts During recent vears 
more pupils remained in the elementary school as long as various ¢i) 


cumstances would permit, and then were compelled to leave during th 
high-school Years This is shown in Figure LV by the shift of the hum) 
to the right in the curve for the years 1908-29 

\s a result of the faets presented in these data, the following general 


CONCLUSIONS are considered valid and worthy of consideration : 


1. There has been a significant postponement of elimination during 


recent years Pupils were retained longer for the terms 1918-19. 1993-94. 
and 1928-29 by an average of two and a half to three vears than they 
were in 1900. In 1928-29, they were retained approximately three and 
a halt vears long 
” Regardless of the factors which caused it. it is clear that the senior 
high school, rather than the junior high school, now has the largest 


problem of elimination to solve If allowance were made for the deat} 


CURVE OF ELIMINATION SINC] 


pupils, increase in population, interchange between cities, et: it is 
e to estimate that in 1928-29, eighty percent of the pupils who started 
ool were still there in ninth grade, while only thirty percent were left 
the beginning of the twelfth erade Our efforts to reduce eliminat 


IS be eoneentrated on the tenth and eleventh grades whe 


Is 


reatest. 
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ies which do not have the junior high school show practica 

the same postponement of elimination during identical periods of time 
is the cities whieh have the Junior high school. Fi these data are cha 

eterist ic the situation as a whole, increased retention of pupils is} 
school stems havu 


¢ the junior high-school organization 


INTELLIGENCE TESTING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


For a number of vears, Various intelligence Tests have been adminis { 


red to Seniors and vraduate students who h ve enro led na eourse in 


TABLE I 


‘ NTS ¢ CORRELATION, PROBAB ORS ¢ N ‘ 
Cases INVOI » IN EACH CORRE! M 1) 
fests ADMINISTERED TO COLLE¢ SENIORS AND GRAD ~ 


ENROLLED IN COURSE IN MI \L TESTING A UNIVE] 


S.D« Ms Y Va S.D \ 
2 162.6 M j 
21.8 158 Vb 28 
19.7 162 Me n 
a l 162 M 4 
1.8 162.6 Ort i) 
l f 7 M 
vies 12.9 \ = ‘ 4 
14.1 tit Me t i i 
gies 12.9 66.1 M \ 
\ ‘ 12.1 7 (oti ‘ “4 61 ‘ 
slog 11.4 67.4 wut l 
15.5 115 M 14. 5.9 i 
Mi l i 131 4 
10.6 11 7 Ment 11 15s 
15.7 RO.4 Mille } ; 
M imeter 12.1 
l a Mi r \ 1 
< 15.8 Kul i 12.4 it 
er | 12 94.1 \l l 
Miller B l oF M r A if 64 5 
M 1 965 i" ls i 
M r B hk i 147.1 
AV D 27.4 13.2 Me te 61 i 
Ml n ter 13. 1 
Mentimeter 137.9 Kul 17.1 it 
‘ 14 og 5 itis 41 Ht 
* The Myers Mental Measure is a rbal te 
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mental testing at the University of Minnesota. Because the facts derive 
from the tests may be of interest, especially for comparative purpos 
to others working on similar problems, the following table showing 1] 
coefficients of correlation between tests, the probable errors of the « 
efficients, the number of cases involved in each correlation. and mea) 
and standard deviations for each test was prepared by the writer. 


The tests included, with the aetual working time allowed for eac] 


ar 1) The Army Group Examination Alpha, Form 8 (22 minutes ar 

I> seconds); (2) The Miller Analogies Test for Graduate Students 
40 minutes); (3) The Inglis Tests of English Voeabulary, Form A (n 

time limit, usually 30 minutes); (4) The Myers Mental Measure, Form 1 
12 minutes); (5) The Miller Mental Ability Test, Forms A and B 


1% minutes each); (6) The L. E. R. Intelligence Seale C A V D, Levels 
M,N, O, P, and Q (no time limit, usually 180 minutes); (7) The Trabu 
Mentimeters (36 minutes); (8) The Otis Self-Administering Test o 
Mental Ability, Higher Examination, Form A (30 minutes); and (9 
The KuhImann-Anderson Tests for Grade [IX—Maturity (31 minutes 


| 


3. Reported by an Observer 


Were RANA REN ENE RANE DEN EEN EN EN ENED 


DISCOVERING THE POINT OF ATTACK ON LEARNING 
DIFFICULTY 
ORGANIZING INSTRUCTION TO ADVANCE LEARNING 


The work of every teacher, from time immemorial, has centered on 
she effort to connect a partial discovery of the pupils’ need with the 
The teacher’s work, however, has been dire eted not 


ustruction offered. 
points of diffi 


so much toward making specific and tested discover ies of 
eulty and checking the relations of definite instructional steps with the 
discovered individual needs, as it has been toward following an instine 
tive sense of the difficulties and of the instructional possibilities 

Modern educational research is now concerned with these problems 

the daily work of the teacher. 

Research methods have been used to map the succeeding steps of diffi 
culty in the presentation of subject matter and to determine th median 
Advanced work has been 


advanee of pupils through these difficulties. 
check Tests and ot 


done, also, in providing in some subjects a series of 
observed examinations which locate the point at which new learning 
needs particular elements of instruction. 

Research work ot this kind is SO closely related TO the school and 
«lassroom situation that final validity for the results must depend upon 
trained cooperation with school workers. This trained ability to ¢oO 
operate in school situations is required of the 
as of the school people. There are two opposite 
The teacher tends to push on toward further learning, 
worker tends to check the results of each learning step in 
The teacher anticipates that new learning will 
The research worker see ks 
if attack on 


re seareh workers, as we i} 
tendencies involved 
and the research 
relation to 


what is already learned. 
enlighten what has been partially learned. 
to loeate the unlearned parts in order to perfect the point ( 
new learning. 

The conerete effects of these two tendencies are that the new-type 
teacher tends to omit needed drill and that the newer 1 search worker 
tends to fetter creative activity in learning by holding mstruction to a 
definite point-by-point advance in which what is mastered enlightens 
W hat is to he learned. The re search habit places little dep ndenee upon 
ability to overleap any step. 

The results of modern testing of attainment indicate that ability to 
use knowledge to acquire more knowledge is inereased by broadening and 
organizing the details through instructive drill-training on the level of 
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present attaimment Chis is a value of training for certain definite us 

outcomes Its validity does not contradict or interfere in any W 
vith the validity of the values discovered for quite free creative activit 
Iv such creative activity the mind grasps new interests, through 1 


ise of new knowledge. In new ways 1n advance ora pertecting ot tl 


Hew nowledge for use in mastering the organized subject of stud 

ny Is not in itself opposed to originality and may be a valuah 
issistant to originality for its own ereative purposes. It is in its ow 
field of using the acquired and organized steps to give clear thinking to 


next step of advance in subjeet matter that training stands vindieate: 
No reason is apparent why the values for school work of origi: 
ereative thn king cannot be validated. Experi nee needs to discover 
possibilities, and close observation and experiment need to determine t! 
part it plays tor e full outeome of education for individuals who 


o be common eitizens in the real life of man. 


The rive and take ot cooperation in this field has a vaiue ot its owl 
not ont for the persons engaged, but also as a means by which thi 
different roots of the problem are brought to light and its wide relations 


to real edueation discovered The observer of the present movements 
we to report only glimpses from different angles without attempting 
even an outline of connected meaning for the real situation 

rhe teacher of a seeond grade block-construction lesson leads the 
pupils to observe several number combinations in the work They add 
the numbers to find how many blocks are needed to complete one part o 
the construction, and perhaps subtract to find what is left for anothe) 
There is no diffieulty so long as the combinations ean be mad 
mentally and given orally A difficulty begins when the numbers need 
bers and must be written in a column for addition. 

The teacher is apt to direct the pupils how to write the figures it 
column order and when to use a zero figure She holds attention to the 
construetion work and omits the opportunity to connect the oral know] 
@lge of the larger numbers with th simple plan for writing them given 
by our deeim system ol figures. She undoubtedly expects that. after 
enough experiences, the children will know how to write numbers thoug! 
they may not be conseious of why it is so simple 


Kor such a situation the researeh worker is apt to consider. first. what 
difficulties are ahead for the children as they advance to the use of other 
number proeesses. The decimal number system is the key for our simpli 
solutions of these processes Researeh investigations have shown that 
all zero combinations, whether in addition, subtraction, multiplieation, or 
division, are the particular stumbling block for errors as far along as the 
sixth rl ide Third and fourth grade ehildren often make complete 


failures on these zero combinations. The teaching of the decimal form 
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fractions is made much more diffieuit: in the fifth and sixth grad 
nee at this point the decimal systen itselt must be understood 
Che search worket considers, in the second place, What on 
yrevious steps of learning point the way to learning the next step 
(iiven the need to write two or three place numbers, and thu ah 0 
letermining the position Ol the figures In eae Ist ! 


imber processes, ist what 0 eounting 


evstem of figures is applied in order to understand the way these figures 


re TO he written 


i answer to this ques 


The research worker seeks lor part ot an 


re-examination of the history of number counting with older means ot 


eeping the reeord, and of the relation of some of these menns tor count 
ing to the othe number operations "at vi loped for the processes of com 


witation. The simplicity of our decimal number counting sys 


ound to be most apparent in just this relation to all number eompu 


tions. So simple is it in this relation that, it seems, the teachers hav 
overlooked the need to teach it at all (Children grasp the use ol the 
arrangement at the start. They begin to fail onl when unfamiliar 
situations require a clear understanding of the meanme and value in the 
use of the system. For instance, the child's interpretation of the use ot 
he zero figure as a sign for quantity similar to any other figure, Is one 
souree of his difficulties. The research worker, therefore, seeks a means 

values for the 


To show the use ot the zero as the s12en ior indieating new 
nine digits ot the system as these are re peated to eXDpTress hy the same 


digits quantities ten times larger, or a hundred times larg 


er, ana so on 


indefinitely. 
In the earlier davs of our publie schools, teachers used 
this idea But this frame was 


abaeus, or counting frame, to develop 
not as simple as our number system. Though it could keep the tally tot 


hers and TO 


eounting, it suggested no symbol to be used in writing nun 
be used in marking the places in a number having many figu 
digits were not required. Little use seems to have been made ol 
devices and teachers have been left to their own ingenuity so tar as 


textbooks are eoneerned 


The following is suggested for experimental development through the 
cooperation of teachers and research workers. It indicates simp 
situation the need for cobperative study of such problems 
In preparing for a lesson on W riting numbers having two or Thre 
place figures, use the following order for counting with a table put ot 


the blackboard. Extend the number of eolumns used with classes ln 
second or third grad To count the number ten we use the digit flaure 
9 1 and write ten as a two place figure in whiel rer tollows. the 


figure 1 and the written form, 10, is the number te 
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To count o1 rom 10 we use the nine digits but before each digit we 


When the process of multiplication is undertaken, use a somewhat 
similar table arranged in horizontal rows to show the relation of counting 
by twos, threes, and so on, to the original line of counting by ones. This 
table gives bv the times a number is counted, the multipheation table 


of that number. The multiple is shown in the 1’s line, as 2 X 2 Is under 
{: 2 } is under 6; 4 3 is under 12, and so on. 
7 0 11 2 ; 17 S 
9 i j it} oth 7¢ Sth ort 
t 2nd rd it t it 
t 2nd ird ith 
lat 2nd ird 
6's st ond 
et 


This diagram shows several other things such as the number of factors 
of 4 or 6, or 12. The numbers 7, 11, 13, 17, show no factors. It has 
been called a Roman multiplication chart since it would show these facts 
for a letter system of numerals. The chart has no value for children as 
an historical Instrument for number processes, but may show certain 
relations, which are already learned, and in an objective way help 
toward ability to use these facts. 

The great danger in putting such devices into the textbooks is that 
pupils, if not teachers, may miss the point in their use. In using them 
for illustrative purposes the emphasis should be on the idea of finding 
an organization of previous learning, helpful in meeting the requirements 
of new learning. Such devices are not for new learning. It is the 
organization given to old learning worked out, if possible, by the chil- 
dren themselves guided by the teacher. 


G. A. B. 
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present-day confusion in education, the 
social-economic situation, the new con 
ception of the profession, the new adult 
education, the task and administration of 
he school, professional edueation fron 
the secial point of view, and the under 
lving philosophy. The members of the 
vearbook committee are: W. H. Kil 
patrick editor), John Dewey, R. B 
Raup, and J. L. Childs of Columbia Uni 
versity; B. H. Bode, and H. G. Hullfis! 
of Ohio State Universitv: and V. T. 
Thayer of the Ethical Culture Schools 
The publisher is the University of Chi 


eago ress, 


Research Studies in Education, 1931 

WS] Bulletin No. 16, 1932, of the 
United States Office of Edueation is its 
fifth annual compilation of studies in 
edueation. Of the 4365 items listed 2877 
are graduate theses, 387 Doctors’ and 
2490 Masters’ titles. The distribution of 
research in the various subdivisions of 
education from September, 19°0, to 


August, 1951, is as follows: 


if 
aye. 
[Two 1983 Yearbooks —The current 
yearbook of the National Society for thee 
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N oF RESEARCH STUDIES IN T 
Subject 
ational hist and biography 


t icatior conditions United State 
t educational conditions Foreign and 
ternat a 
stional theory, special methods 
ational psychology, child study 
ting ! 
ibjects of urr 
ntary educat it iding preschoo 
lary edn atior 


acher training and status 


figher education 
school administratior 


School management 

School buildings 

health physical educat 
\ social a child welfare 

Moral and religious educatio 

iar 


ational training, including agricultural ed 


tion, home economics, ete 


ation of racial groups 


ition extension and libraries 


Studies received too late for inclusion in class 


Immediate Results of the Chicago 
School Surve Superintendent Bogan 
f Chieago, who prepared the material 
rr this statement, reports that the re 
sults of the Chiea 


o survey to date deal 
primarily with financial economies, since 
the study was conducted at a time when 
financial eonditions made necessary the 
most stringent economics, In spite of 4 
growing school membership, the 1952 
budget was cut more than $11,000,000 
helow that of the previous year It is 


stated that the eliminations, for the most 
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part, were made in response to re 
endations of the survev staff r ey 
ample, in preparing the 1932 budget, the 
superintendent recon mended msolida 
tion of twenty-two bureaus into five t 
i saving of S130 ot) follow ny sub 
stantially the survey findings In the 
summer of 1932, immediate] ifter re 
e ing the survey report, the ! ird of 
edueation made further curtailments of 
more than $13,000,000 in accordance with 
the recommendations included The 
largest item in this reduction was one of 
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reimspecte 
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ea for ants 


the 
nt 
nt 4 a heer ‘ e 
} tie 
thy f es in elementar st 
Is and this Sf 
om nt ed in eicht 
‘ a el nating re than in 
ter 
te ers All of these 
as te he ir nfor tw wit! 
surve menidnt ns 
The ¢ ' } ird of edueat n tor 4 
and 
re tions s trans ted ts business 
‘ itftees Sie s I 
nd nds se] ol ad ait 
niet nei pplies ne 
t like | ré rt mended the 
tion of Universities to the Social Order 
ent ll standir committees 
was held ir New York last Novembx 
inder the auspices of New York Ur 
je he expected st of t first 
\ versity, in commemoration of the eor 
hol sn result of the sur 
raul pletion of one hundred vears of instru 
+) } hig mr 
nt tion The addresses and discussions of 
om ld be feeted S t} 
effeete nee ( this Conference have been compiled in a 
f the report in utum } T 
the autumn with a similar title The cot 
f 192° the edueational findings have +) 
me he et nai finding “av tributors inel many of the most em) 
een t hieet of enreful study bw t } 
id ene nent university administrators and stu 
ficers. with the thought 
ee V ih dents of educational prol lems in this 
eountrvy and Great Britain. The ideas 
lireetic ane ty tot} 
‘ naned ut presented represent probably the most 
xuthoritative opinions on the subjeet now 
Se vste iWailable in print The university is dis 
\r i report f the surve i} cussed in terms of its aims and provinee, 


economic changes govern! ental changes, 


spiritual values, and the ehanging world. 


afi and n the Mareh. O55, National 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Vol. 26,‘ 
! f the eeonomies effeeted n 
i ' iren resulte As a temporary The report of the Philadel; i Divis 
+ a the eusnension of Of Edueational Research and Results { 
is 1933, Phi Delta Kappan and Elementary 
. School Re ew seriously question both the qaniced, The Ameriean Association for 
necessity for, and the desirability of, Adult Edueation, through i*s Direc*or, 


lors Cartwright announces tl 4 
tin of t National O pational Ni 
ence, at rganization whit 
learing se for information Coan feret ‘ \ ‘ 
field of occupational education and} tins 
stment, functioning naer the re | tions | ne \ tat 
f the Ass tion The Conference nder the d t c. 3 
ns to ke pational infor tion | a inden 
sad on studies and research more gen will codperate with 1 a ee Its 
iilable than at prese nt, both to ol nteres a in 
tors and to voung peopl and their 
rents. to prevent duplication if effort nation ton 
national study and research, and Pr tion ey 
ntain high standards of perforn nt ttes th 
n making pat nal studies An HW. Sy t General Motors [Institut 
tion f for the main rr n. t 
aanee of the organization for the re st nt 
nder of the fiseal vear to October 1 Mr. Spa Mat ther orgn t 
is heen made the Carnegie Corpora of 
| gaged 
tion of New York stud nd res nd one ol t 
Franklin J. Keller, Principal of the the Conferet es stated ‘ a t 
East Side Continuation School and D ast nation f rmation ts 
t f the \ tional Survey Cor \ nder v 
ssior € New York City, will be D 
tor of Studies of the Conference, and ony a or Childhood } a 
Robert Hopp k, former! Field Seer M sand tea on 
t f the National Voeatior il Guidanee t< of the United States are expects 


t rs offices | ive Pen OF 

Avenue, New York 7 will meet in Denver, June 27 
It i xT ted that the Conference will | ‘ 
s expected i ‘ onfe will The Associat as 
cooperate WV th such organizations the yt t Internat nal Kindergartet 


Federal Board for Voeational Education ‘The Internation 
the American Vor itional Association, the ergurtet 1") n met n Denver thirt 
Sational Voeational Guidance Associa- seven years ago. The 19 etiz 
tion, the Nati nal Edueation Association, marks the first return of the (ss ‘ 

t American Management Association, t 9 Denver sinee 1895. The 19 — 


There have been appointed an hxecu Helen R. Gumlick, supervisor of kina 
tive Committee, a Technical Committee, garten and primary grades Denver P 
nd an Advisory Committee omposed ot | Is, 1s ener 
persons representing educ itional imstit nvent I md hdwin Fallis Kinder 
tions and organizations, parent edueatior varten te ‘ it Lineoln Se < 
} ly niatrs 
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hildren 


he im- 


junior high school 


(TIONAL RESEARCH 


vear A definite program of 
and edueational guidance jis n 
formation. Provisions for 4d 


levels of 


formation at the 


f abilities, with remedial offerir 


for those deficient. are receiving ma 
consideration. It is the plan for eae) 
these distinguishing characteristics of 
junior high school to be developed 
rapidly as possible and ineory ted 
soon as each is completed 
In order to earry out Superinter le 
Stetson’s recommendation of preservi 
the relatively small neighborhood s ‘ 
thus avoiding transportation rds a 
preserving the unitv which alwavs 
acterizes neighborhood yrouping t 
the proposed plan to dk velop the sevent 
eighth, and ninth grades to form t 
junior high school division, but the sé 
enth and eighth years of the junior 
school will be retained in neighborho 
buildings while the ninth vear will 1 
condueted iS ¢ subun t f the senior h oy 
school The assumption is that the sey 


enth and ej 


ehth 


grades 


nh Ssmatier f 


teachers wit Maste 
\ Ss nd B elors feo rees nel 
e gained the me pomt of 
ve been ¢ Sen te ¢ nstitute the f 
tie n uy sen Vision \ 
eur WAS ven to ser I Ss represent 
each of the fields in tiie progra 
l studies in order that ll the tea 
better eon rehend the ré 
tion contemplated This contril 
much to the indertakin ne ale 
sible the el inge with minir 
tenching force 
luced in September, 1932 n Grades 
ind SB. The plan was extended to 7A 
SA at the mid-vwe ir and durin tiie 
1935-34, will be adopted in the n 
vrade, The activity period takes 
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necessity svstem r 
es be nt croups of 
te ers, ty ‘ different 
text and buildin 
nint rades int 
taneously a gradual transfa___, 
{ the units toward the goal of a 
‘tundard, complete, and well organized 
hig school It will require at 
enst ft vears more to make the change 
“i vements as the ught to light 
rate: svstem Al 
re epartmer has heeome 
extes 1 he 
ral 
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» the exploratory and enri t shall nnuall n ft 
rk of the junior high school in ar ! f es 
ntable manner, while the ninth year I pped that the nnot att ' 
the subunit of the senior high s | 
to the large size of this group and to the Dej ment P Wi 
ilities available, will be better tment f tht 
nped to do the try-out and guidance report gives the 1 ‘ “ ' 
f the junior high school than it mental condition of « at 
1 otherwise be able to do. Out of supervisor f - 
senior high school faculty, therefore, ldrer r an assistant sits . 
enty-five to thirty percent of the rted al etermines 
ers best prepared to carry on the facts 1) S 1 the | e sent t 
er vear of the junior high school t Mass setts S l ( 
thd be selected to perform the ninth Childretr to some the ns tins 
Sil guidance is considered the para t Sty l attention le ! tte t 
nt responsibility in » year preced iv s 1? Is his . 
» the senior high school, there 1s the al ntal nition that ! 
ne that these selected teachers from the profit nstruction in his me? Aft 
ior high school will be able to estab t t t sit 3 ' ' 
sh the earry-over from the junior high Departments eith prove or dis 
the senior high school in at e inst tion for ene 
st s effective a manner as thev w ld ] law 7 3 ‘ ge 4 
if to lo I iling with the srime ] ey 
ldren in building isolated entirel t ittes 
the senior high school as an inst s inst n the 1d 
tut I re ey 
It will be inferesting to watch the h town ot t st pl le s nst 
anapolis experiment, not only beeaus t t f towns and cities 3 
t brings the benefits of the junior y hee st gratifving. Many towns 
to all the children in a shorter ne r thar e crippled ehil 
time, but beeause it presents many pro voluntarily provided home té 7 ) 
fessional features worth careful evalua ng the past ve forty-one towns and 
tion An administrative bulletin giving ties fered inst 
the initial approach to this undertaking ehildret ‘orty full-time at fift 
lready has been issued; in the spring 4 part-time teachers are now ad 
second volume is contemplated whicl ll Department vuires that on 
ontain courses of study and a descrip for this work s e been gt tell 
tion of other advances now under way. from a normal school or have ‘ 
lent training and, in tion f t 
Vassachusetts Studies.—Previous to have ad thre irs of te ng « 
1930 there were very few teachers em- ence in the pubis. schools ( ld to 
} loved in Massachusetts for the instruc- 1 ? er f 506 ar rece ing instr 
tion of crippled children in their homes, thot The yx 1 of time g to « 
In 1930 a bill was ena ted by the Legis- | s 1 me to five 3s per 
lature whiel provides that every tow! ener 
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A FRONTIERSMAN 


AT THE 


MINNEAPOLIS MEETING 


OR 


WHEN IS A FRONTIER NOT A FRONTIER? 


By MILES GLORIOSUS 


Despite the fact that the general convention theme at 
the Minneapolis meeting of the Department of Superintend 
ence of the National Education Association was “New 
rontiers for American Life,’ some of the more conservative 
and reactionary elders did not seem to welcome the man who 
appeared to many to be the outstanding, straight-shooting 
educational frontiersman there, Dr. Harold Rugg. 


I was reminded of a cartoon that | saw some twenty-five 
years ago, showing a putty, fussy gentleman in considerable 
agitation. When his office boy asked what was the mat 
- the old gentleman exclaimed, ‘‘A countryman tried to join 
se country club today!” The “frontier” at the Minneap 
olis meeting was pretty well garrisoned by Tories. 


I Suspect that the conservative objec ctors were afraid that 
their teachers could not handle the proposed correlation 


+ 


And yet, what Doctor Rugg advocated does not seem to 
me to be so alarmingly revolutionary after all! Surely there 
must be an increasing and sustained effort to correlate the 
subjects that are now taught. All will agree with Doctor 
Rugg that learning “memoriter’” is not the chief end of 
schooling. 


Furthermore, it seems to me that part, at least, of what 
Doctor Rugg advocated has been succ esstully worked out and 
in operation for twenty years notably in Sioux City, Iowa, 
and in considerable degree for a number of years in other 
school systems as well. 

Let us take the Sioux City work as an example of what ts 
being done in correlating the studies of language, compos! 
‘tion, spelling, writing, drawing, oral and silent reading, pub 
OVER 
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lic speaking, and project work, the effort of the pupils bein, 
primarily to develop their power to express themselves, using 
elements from the several “subjects” to develop that power. 


Here we find all the best elements ot the socialized rec} 
ition utilized to work out a series of projects, the project 
being the development of language power and not some out 
side affair. Here we find an example of individual instruc 
tion carried as far as can be done without losing control of 
the class as a whole. Here we find “Interest as Related t 
Will” exemplitied at its best. School executi\ es never cease 


to wonder at the sustained interest that is displayed through 


out the school year by the pupils who are engaged in this work. 


Let me repeat that the children carry the work through 
on their own volition. Any average teacher who has enough 


self-control to retrain from too much ‘‘management”’ can 
handle this correlation successfully. 


The Sioux City material is published under the title of 
LANGUAGE IN USE for third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades and ENGLISH IN USE for seventh grade. 

You don’t need a coonskin cap and a squirrel rifle for 
this kind of frontier life. All you need is some initial confi 
dence in what has been going on in Sioux City for the past 
twenty years so that you will be willing to try the material 
experimentally in one or more of vour fourth and fifth grade 
classes. We shall be glad to quote special prices when the 
LANGUAGE IN USE material is ordered for experimental 
use. The more I think of it, the more I feel that LAN 
GUAGE IN USE is a vigorous, healthy, and successful ex 
pression of the “frontier” spirit that was sought at Minne- 


apolis. 
LANGUAGE. IN USE for Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grade 
anda 


ENGLISH IN USE for Seventh Grade 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
509 North East Street 


Bloomington, Illinois 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


The Thirty-Second Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education 


Prepared by the Society's Committ n the Teachi 
Robert M. Brown, Earl E. Lackey, Edith Parker, Doug Ridgley, Del 
Zoe Thralls, W. C. Bagley, and A. E. Parkins (Chan 
{ssisted by Numerous Member 


This great yearbook was made possible by stout and continued 
issistance and cordial support of the National Council of Geography 
Teachers. Proposed originally by Miss Flora Nettleman of Toledo, fost- 
ered further by Dr. Ernest Horn and Dr. W. C. Bagley, the undertaking 
began in May, 1930, under the direction of the Society's Yearbook Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Geography composed of the following: 
Professor A. E. Parkins (chairman), Professors R. M. Brown, Earl E. 
Lackey, Edith Parker, Douglas Ridgley, DeForest Stull, Zoe Thralls, and 
W. C. Bagley. 

Dr. Guy M. Whipple, Secretary of the National Society for the Study 
of Education and Editor of the Society’s Yearbooks, savs in his Editor's 
Preface, “Seldom, if ever, has the Society pre xduced a vearbook that repre- 
sents so nearly a consensus gentium—the genfes here being that large group 
of individuals professionally concerned with the place of geography in the 


program of education.” 


The titles of the six sections are: 
Section I. The Development of Geography and Its General Contribu- 
tion to Life 
Section II. Developing the Science of Teaching Geography 
Section III. Geography in the Curriculum 
Section IV. The Curriculum in Geography 
Section V. The Teaching of Geography 
Section VI. Investigations in the Teaching of Geography 


Bound in one volume of 615 pages 


Cloth covers at $4.50 Paper covers at $3.00 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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A NEW 
TEACHING INSTRUMENT 


In addition to our testing instruments used to measure the 


attainments of pupils as they advance from grade to grade in each 


subject, we now offer: 


A scale of attainment which locates the 
point of difficulty at which each pupil begins 
to fail in his present work. 


This teaching instrument supplies the im- 
mediate need of the feacher to locate, for 
each pupil, the point on the scale of learn- 
ing difficulties to which instruction now 


needs to be directed. 


It also supplies the need of the pupi/ to 
know the particular facts, or to gain the 
particular skills or the more definite under- 
standing of processes, by means of which 


he can advance his study of the subject. 


This new teaching instrument (the instructional test) 1s for use 
by the teacher and pupils under the direction of the supervisor and 


the superintendent. It is described on the following page. 
Wr.te for further information to the: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
509-11-13 North East Street 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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